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Introduction 


In 1821 the Wesleyan Missionary Society first undertook work among 
the Tswana tribes north of the Orange River: this anthology mainly 
covers the period from 1833, when the stations of the ‘““Bechuana Mis- 
sion’”’ were transferred to what has here been called the Caledon River 
valley — more accurately the modern Eastern Free State. The closing 
date chosen is 1854, when after a prolonged period of warfare in the 
area and the withdrawal of British sovereignty only two Wesleyan 
mission stations remained and the ““Bechuana District” ceased to exist 
as an independent administrative unit in the Wesleyan Church. 

While the Wesleyan missionaries had only limited success with their 
attempts at evangelisation, they must have exerted a considerable in- 
fluence on the early stages of westernisation among the indigenous 
people of the Transorange, most notably by means of their printing 
press and their schools. During the later part of the period, moreover, 
they played an active part in the affairs of the Orange River Sover- 
eignty through their energetic if often misguided interference on be- 
half of the various peoples under their charge against Moshweshwe 
and his Basotho — a course which would ultimately bring about the 
abandonment or destruction of almost everything they had achieved 
here. 

For a later generation, however, the chief importance of the “‘Be- 
chuana Mission”’ lies in the fact that after the missionaries of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society who settled at Philippolis in 1825, the Wes- 
leyans — together with the members of the Paris Missionary Society 
who started work among the Basotho in 1833 — were the earliest whites 
to settle permanently in what is now the Orange Free State and to 
leave written records of their stay. 

Moving into an area into which few Europeans had as yet pen- 
etrated, and living among a wide variety of indigenous peoples — Ba- 
sotho, Batlokwa, amaMfengu and Korana — whose traditional way of 
life had as yet undergone little or no Western influences, the Wesleyans 
were in a unique position as observers of pre-colonial Africa at the 
moment ofits first contact with the culture of the West. Unfortunately, 


however, they were largely men from humble backgrounds, often with 
little schooling, as may be seen from their surviving manuscripts, and 
with none of the intellectual curiosity which characterised their 
French brethren in the same circumstances. What they experienced 
was of interest to them solely from the point of view of evangelisation, 
judged rigorously by the standards of Northern Europe and Christian- 
ity, and almost inevitably found wanting. 

For these reasons it is a limited and negative picture of the interior of 
South Africa and its peoples which is presented here. The letters and 
reports from which this selection has been compiled were moreover 
semi-official documents presenting a version of affairs favourable to 
the missionaries and their endeavours, and one finds here, for 
example, no references to the fraternal squabblings among the mis- 
sionaries recorded in the minutes of the District Meetings or the letters 
of James Cameron, or the revelations of weakness and imperfection 
which make Cameron’s journal such a human document. Finally, 
these writings were presumably edited in England before publication 
with a view to making the most favourable impression possible on their 
readers. 

However, in spite of the omissions, evasions and distortions which 
inevitably mar these accounts and reduce their value, they are none- 
theless the accounts of eye-witnesses, and with all their limitations they 
bring modern readers and researchers closer to the reality they de- 
scribe than it is possible to penetrate by any other means at our dis- 
posal apart from the more neutral and scientific travel journals of 
Andrew Smith dating from 1834. 

If these writings are read with the above reservations in mind, and 
interpreted accordingly, they are of much value and contain a great 
deal of information. It is hoped that this brief anthology will help draw 
attention to the value of these early missionary writings, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, and that greater use will in future be made of 
them in illuminating what is possibly the least-known period in the 
largely neglected history of the modern Orange Free State — the dec- 
ades preceding the coming of the British in 1845. 


In editing these excerpts, the style of the original text has to some 
extent been simplified to facilitate reading, especially with regard to 
the use of commas, semi-colons and capital letters, more paragraph 
divisions have been introduced, and obvious typographical errors 
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have been corrected.The idiosyncratic spelling of local names has been 
left unchanged. In the editorial comment, mission stations have been 
referred to by the Western forms of their names, as opposed to the 
original names of the places where they were established: thus for 
example Umpukane as opposed to Mpokane. Where possible the form 
which the missionaries themselves finally came to prefer has been 
adopted: thus Merumetsu, rather than Mirametsu or even Mirimit- 
chil, or Merriementsie, which is the name of the modern farm on the 
site; or else the modern Western form where it survives: Platberg in 
preference to Plaatberg, Plat Berg, etc. To some extent, however, the 
choice has of necessity been arbitrary. 


It is now two years since the last volume in the Vrijstatia series ap- 
peared, for printing costs have risen so dramatically that it proved 
virtually impossible to obtain funding, and for a time the continuation 
of the series seemed problematical: the appearance of the present vol- 
ume in a paperback edition without a dustjacket is an attempt to effect 
some economy without a too great sacrifice in quality. Its publication 
is due to the generosity of SASOL LIMITED, through which it has 
been made possible to issue three further titles in the series. 

Besides expressing my gratitude to SASOL and to my publishers, I 
would in the case of the present volume also like to acknowledge the 
assistance received from David P. Ambrose of Roma, Lesotho, Dr. P. 
L. Breutz, Ramsgate, Prof. C. F. Swanepoel, Dept. of African Lan- 
guages, Unisa, and the staff of the Cory Library, Grahamstown. 


Cape Town K.S. 
1 February 1991 
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Map which appeared with the caption “Sketch of the relative sites of the 
Wesleyan mission stations in Southern Africa” in Papers Relative to the 
Wesleyan Missions LXI (1835), with numerous mistakes in the spelling of 
place names. In the area north of the Orange River (“R. Craddock’’), 
“Coranas”’ refers to Umpukane, and “Caledon” to Lishuani (these were 
Wesleyan stations); “Bushman Station”? is Bethulie, “French Mission 
Station” is Morija, and ““Mosheshues town” is Thaba Bosiu. 
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The Bechuana Mission (1821-33) 


Although missionary activity outside Great Britain was already undertaken by the 
Wesleyans during the lifetime of the founder of the movement, John Wesley, it 
was not until 1813 that the Wesleyan Missionary Society was established. The 
Cape of Good Hope, which had been occupied by the British in 1806 and was ceded 
to Great Britain in 1814, was already attracting some attention in missionary 
circles through the labours of the London Missionary Society among tts coloured 
inhabitants, and in March 1814. a Wesleyan minister was despatched there. As he 
was refused permission to preach by the Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, he 
proceeded to Ceylon, and was succeeded at the Cape by Barnabas Shaw, who 
arrived in April 1816. By the missionaries of the LMS, who had already been 
working in the present Namaqualand for some time, Shaw’s attention was drawn 
to the needs of the Nama people, and for them he accordingly established the 
station Leliefontein at Kamiesberg, some roo kilometres to the south of the present 
day Springbok and well beyond what was then the boundary of the Cape Colony. 
In time he was joined by other Wesleyan missionaries and further stations were 
established; and it was from Leliefontein that they were to undertake the “‘Be- 
chuana Mission”’ which was to lead them still deeper into the interior of Southern 
Africa, as described by one of the mission pioneers, James Archbell. 


The love of Christ is diffusive in its influence, and eagerly seizes every 
opportunity of extending its charities wherever suitable objects pre- 
sent themselves. It was this which gave rise to the Bechuana Mission. 

In the year 1820, a few people coming to Khamies Berg on a visit 
to their friends, the Rev. B. Shaw took the opportunity of question- 
ing them as to the state of the various tribes in the vicinity of and 
beyond the country from whence they had come; and finding by 
their answers that there was a large portion of the human family 
remaining in darkness that could even be felt, whilst at the same time 
the ordinary probability of success was afforded to missionary efforts, 
he never lost sight of them, but in March 1821, a favourable circum- 
stance occurring, he sent the Rev. S. Kay to commence a Mission 
among them. 

Mr. Kay reached Griqua Town on the 2nd of May, and, proceeding 
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from thence, arrived at the Kuruman on the 17th of the same month. ! 
From this place Mr. Kay visited several exceedingly populous towns to 
the north and east, and after spending nine months in the interior of 
the country returned to Griqua Town, where on the roth of February 
1822 he was joined by the Rev. S. Broadbent, who had been sent from 
Khamies Mountain to assist Mr. Kay in the establishment of this inter- 
esting mission. Mr. Broadbent, however, being taken seriously ill, was 
unable to proceed, and requiring medical aid, he and Mr. Kay left the 
country for Graaff-Reinet, where they arrived on the roth of May. 

Mr. Broadbent continued at Graaff-Reinet for six months, during 
which period, though his complaint was not removed, his health was 
greatly restored, so that in November, being joined by the Rev. T. L. 
Hodgson, he was thought sufficiently well to make’a second attempt to 
establish the Bechuana Mission. 

In the prosecution of this object, the brethren arrived at Campbell? 
in December; and, proceeding to the eastward along the Vaal River, 
obtained an interview with a Bechuana Chief of the name of Sifonelo 
on the gth of February 1823. This interview was highly satisfactory, 
and led to the speedy commencement of a mission with the Chief and 
his people at the mountains of Makuasi. Sifonelo was the principal 
Chief of a large tribe of Bechuanas designated Baratau, and latterly 
Borolong.* 

After temporary houses had been built and the mission commenced, 
Mr. Hodgson, on the arrival of Mr. Edwards,* removed to Cape 
Town. Soon after his departure circumstances occurred which led to 
Mr. Broadbent’s being left alone, and being much indisposed and 
almost without bread, he projected a journey to Griqua Town for the 
purpose of procuring if possible a little corn. He arrived at Griqua 
Town on the 15th of May, and as he intended to make no delay in 
returning to the people of Sifonelo, he left all his property at Makuasi 
in their charge. Providence, however, had otherwise determined. 

Mr. Broadbent on his arrival at Griqua Town was confined to his 


1. Griquatown was the capital of the Griqua state north of the Orange, and Kuruman 
that of the Batlhaping under Mothibi: at both places there were missions of the 
London Missionary Society. 

2. Another Griqua settlement and LMS mission, near Griquatown. 

3. Sefunelo, Chief of the Seleka branch of the Barolong, the descendants of Tau after 
whom Taung was named (“‘Baratau”’ means “people of Tau’’); he was then living 
at Matlwase, 14 kilometres south of the present Wolmaransstad in Transvaal, 
where the Wesleyan station Maquassie was established. 

4. The missionary Edward Edwards arrived in 1824. 
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bed, and during his unavoidable delay in returning a hostile tribe 
called the Bataus, under a Chief of the name of Militsana, made an 
attack upon the station which terminated in the defeat of Sifonelo’s 
people and a great loss of cattle, together with the entire destruction of 
Mr. Broadbent’s and the mission property.° At this period the mission 
was broken up, as Mr. Broadbent left Griqua Town for the Colony on 
the point of death and soon after sailed for England. It was much 
regretted that this useful missionary was so soon severed from his in- ° 
fant mission, as he had made some progress in the acquirement of the 
language, being able already to converse with the people in common 
matters, and had prepared for the press a first schoolbook.® 

The third attempt at the establishment of the Bechuana Mission 
again devolved upon the Rev. T. L. Hodgson, assisted by the Rev. J. 
Archbell,’ who left Cape Town in August 1824 and on the 7th of 
January 1825 arrived at Campbell, where it became requisite for them 
to remain a short time for the double purpose of resting our wearied 
cattle and of arranging some of our affairs. From thence, joined by a 
number of Bechuanas of the tribe of Bapatsi,® we proceeded on the 
23rd of February to the Modder River, where it was determined we 
should remain for a little time. During this period of delay we made 
considerable efforts in acquiring the language, and by a visit to Griqua 
Town we were able to hire an interpreter, though only for six months. 
This circumstance, declarative of the sanction of Providence to our 
efforts, was most encouraging to us, and, the cause of our delay having 
terminated, we left this place on the 6th of July. 

At this time the Bergenaars,° who were the terror of the whole 
country, lay direct before us, and we were not without apprehensions 
of danger from them, but the Lord ordered for us a sure way, and on 
passing their town within sight on the 22nd, some of them came to the 


5. The Bataung under Moletsane, who had been living in the Steynsrus area of the 
modern Orange Free State, were temporarily driven across the Vaal by the wars of 
the Difaqane on the Highveld, unleashed by refugees fleeing from Shaka and the 
amaZulu beyond the Drakensberg. After this they themselves also for some time 
lived by raiding. 

6. This was an elementary school book of 15 pages published in 1826, of which no copy 
is known to have survived. ; 

7. The author of this memoir. 

8. The Bafokeng ba Patswa, a minor tribe from the vicinity of the Vet River uprooted 
by the Difaqane. 

g. A group of malcontents who removed from Griquatown in 1821 and established 
themselves as bandits, at first in the Langeberg and subsequently elsewhere in the 
area. 
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wagons and at least appeared friendly. On the 27th we were met by 
Sifonelo, who was on his way to the Bergenaars, in order to complete 
an arrangement he had previously made for attacking the Bataus who 
had destroyed Makuasi, and on which account he had sustained the 
heavy loss of cattle by Andrias Waterboor.'° After a few days, how- 
ever, he returned, and from him we were pleased to learn that the 
Bergenaars had relinquished the idea of carrying into effect this proj- 
ect, so that on the 6th of August 1825 we were once more seated at 
Makuasi with Sifonelo and his people. 

The general aspect of the station was at this time exceedingly de- 
pressing to our spirits and calculated to excite immoderate fears. 
Dreadful devastation and the total destruction of the property left on 
the station by Mr. Broadbent, the houses burnt to the ground, to- 
gether with the total want of vegetation, the grass being newly burnt, 
all combined to form a darkened atmosphere around us and a day the 
most dreary and cheerless to behold. This, however, was not a time for 
reflection; our people become [sic] refractory and hardly to be re- 
strained from immediately returning to the Colony. We therefore 
commenced building, which left them less time for thought, and after 
eight weeks’ hard labour we held divine service in our new houses, 
which we were on the point of occupying with our families when the 
Bergenaars, it appears, had resumed their former project of attacking 
the Bataus, in which Sifonelo, excited by revenge, most willingly 
joined them. On the 16th of September the commando went out, and 
returned on the 26th of the same month after a total defeat, with 
considerable loss. 

The Borolongs were now afraid to continue at Makuasi, and conse- 
quently on the 27th removed in one general body to the Vaal River. 
We of course followed them, being resolved not to abandon the mission 
while any hope of success remained. After therefore buoying ourselves 
up with the expectation of soon being able to attend to the more vital 
part of our mission and of placing our families under protection from 
the scorching rays of a vertical sun, which became every day more 
oppressive, we were again obliged to take to our wagons, with but little 
hope of being able to effect our purpose. God’s ways, however, are not 
as man’s ways, and He led us by one that we knew not. 

After remaining with the people, nearly all of whom continued to- 
gether, for some months, during which period we lived in our wagons, 


10. Andries Waterboer was Kaptyn of the Griquas at Griquatown. 
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and having by various providences from time’to time passed along the 
banks of the Vaal River to the westward, as the winter approached we 
fixed upon a suitable place near the people on which to erect our 
temporary houses for the partial protection of our families from the 
inclemency of the weather. These being completed, and being anxious 
to make the best use of our time, we printed our first school-book,!! 
and made what preparations we could for future objects whenever it 
should please the Lord to give us a resting place, not knowing at this 
time that the design of the Lord in this respect was so soon to be 
accomplished. 

On the 27th of June we left our winter’s residences and proceeded a 
short distance down the Vaal River, where we found a fountain, 
though not every thing we could wish, apparently suitable to our pres- 
ent necessities, and as it met in every respect the views of the people, we 
removed to it on July 22nd, 1826. We called the place Plaat Berg, from 
a flat mountain adjoining, but the Bechuanas called it Mottana Pitse, 
or “‘the jaw bone of a wild horse’’, which was the first thing found by 
the Chief near the fountain when we went to inspect it.'? 

Plaat Berg therefore became the Wesleyan Bechuana Mission sta- 
tion, which since the period of its commencement has been attended 
with various success. After the necessary buildings were erected and 
the general affairs brought into something like order, we commenced 
a school, in which we employed the elementary productions of our 
printing press, and though not with all the effect we could desire, yet 
neither in vain; till July 1828, when Mr. Hodgson left Plaat Berg to 
commence a mission at Buchuaap with the Griquas under Barend 
Barendtz,'* and the mission at Plaat Berg became the charge of 
Mr. Archbell, with an Assistant'* lately arrived from Graham’s 
Town. 

From this period the number of people on the stations gradually 
increased, and the two following years the school exhibited a very 
interesting appearance. At the close of 1830 200 scholars were upon 
the school-books, who had made a considerable progress in elemen- 
tary instruction, both Dutch and Sichuana. Some read the Bible, 
others the Testament, who also had made some proficiency in writing 
11. See n6 above. 

12. Platberg or Motlhana-wa-pitse, near the present Warrenton on the Vaal River. A 
more correct translation would seem to be “the rump ofa horse”’ (information from 
Prof. C. F. Swanepoel). 


13. The modern Boetsap, 45 kilometres to the north-west of Platberg. 
14. It is not clear who the assistant missionary was at this time. 
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and arithmetic,!° as well as our society’s catechisms, and the average 
attendance was more than half the total number. The society at this 
time consisted of 8 members and 18 candidates.'® 

At this time also the resources of the station were found inadequate 
to support the number of people who were collected, and both the 
cattle and people during the summer months suffered much from the 
scarcity of pasturage and provision. It was therefore proposed to move 
the people to a more eligible situation which offered itself to the east, in 
a country depopulated by the atrocities of Motselakatsi, Militsana, 
and the Coranas.!’ To this removal, however, were raised serious ob- 
jections, and thoygh the people were unanimous in the proposition 
and their ultimate removal more than probable, amounting nearly to 
certainty, the risk of their meeting with unanticipated difficulties in 
the new country and the possibility of their becoming scattered were 
thought sufficiently weighty reasons for prohibiting its encourage- 
ment. The probability of its speedy occurrence, however, prevented 
the prosperity of our temporal concerns, and in every respect, through 
want of room and suitable buildings, our efforts were greatly para- 
lysed, whilst the daily increasing population brought proportionate 
distress. 

Relief'was no way to be had, while the Coranas were in every direc- 
tion ready to seize any cattle which might be placed without the pre- 
cincts of the station,'*® and the people were reduced to the necessity of 
remaining during five or six months in every year in a state of desti- 
tution bordering upon famine. 


15. “Werefer principally to the Dutch; the highest of our Sichuana scholars reads small 
lessons” (footnote in the original). 

16. With “society” the local group of Wesleyan church members is meant. 

17. The country “to the east” here described was the fertile Caledon River valley, and 
more specifically what is now the Eastern Free State. Its depopulation had been 
caused by the Difaqane (see n5 above) and cannot be attributed to either Mzilikazi 
or Moletsane, who were both refugees during this period; the survivors were subse- 
quently terrorised by armed and mounted Kora raiders. 

18. The raiding of the Korana extended to the vicinity of Platberg and Buchuaap. 
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Transplanting the Mission (1833) 


In the early winter of 1833 an exploratory expedition to the Caledon River valley 
was undertaken by members of the groups intending to emigrate there, ac- 
companied by the missionaries Archbell and John Edwards. The following is 
Srom Archbell’s journal. 


The important crisis has at length arrived when the removal of our 
stations has become inevitable. On my return from Graham’s Town 
after the District Meeting had terminated,'? I found all anxiously 
desirous of effecting a removal before the spring, that they might be 
enabled to meet the wants of the population, for which, being of late 
greatly increased by the inland commotions, they have no means of 
providing here without an artificial power.?° 

The Monday ensuing a meeting of all the Chiefs of our stations was 
held at Plat Berg, in which it was decided that, from the greatly aug- 
mented population, it was impossible to remain at our present loca- 
tions without removing at least a third of the people and thereby form- 
ing a second station. This appearing objectionable, as well on account 
of the unsettled state of the Coranna tribes as of the great additional 
expense of furnishing them with the means of instruction, it was 
further determined that a deputation should be appointed to visit the 
depopulated country along the Modder River, and to fix upon suit- 
able sites for the people to remain together.?! Of course it was requisite 
for some of us to accompany the deputation; and accordingly myself 
and brother Edwards left Plat Berg on the 4th of May, in company 


1g. At this date the Bechuana Mission still formed part of the Albany District, and its 
missionaries had to travel to Grahamstown to attend the annual meetings of the 
latter. 

20. The numbers of the Seleka Barolong at Platberg had been swollen the previous year 
when the Tshidi and Ratlou Barolong had joined them in order to escape the 
ravages of Mzilikazi and his Ndebele to the north. 

21. Although the impression was later given by the missionaries that the exodus to the 
east had been organised and led by them, this is not borne out by contemporary 
documents, including their own accounts. 
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with eleven wagons.” 

May 5th. — After travelling nearly the whole night, we came to Van 
Wyks Valley,?* where we found a small party of Corannas, some of 
them old and gray-headed, who had never so much as heard a sermon 
before. 

6th. — During family worship this morning I made a few remarks on 
the awful state of those who are without God and without hope in the 
world, to which the people listened with the utmost attention. It was 
really affecting to see a large assembly of old people, just dropping into 
eternity, without any preparation for happiness in the other world. 

7th. — We came to a fountain, which using the liberty usual to Afri- 
can travellers was designated Fire Fountain, from the circumstance of 
brother Edwards’s burning the reeds and rushes to drive out the 
wolves and lions which often lurk in such places. 

8th. — We came to the Modder River, so denominated from the 
muddy state in which its water is generally found. At this place were 
assembled a large party of proper Bushmen, a race of men that though 
a few years ago exceedingly numerous, are now rarely to be met with. 
Of them it may be truly said, “their hand is against every man, and 
every man’s hand is against them” (Gen. XVI, 12). The life of a Bush- 
man is considered of much less importance than the life of a dog; and 
wherever they are met singly and unprotected, they seldom escape 
falling a sacrifice to the universal hatred of their fellow-men. In all 
probability a few years more will terminate their existence in these 
parts. 

Sunday 9th. —1 preached to a large congregation of Bastards, Coran- 
nas, Bichuanas and Bushmen. Few of the latter were able to under- 
stand the word spoken to them, as but few were even partially ac- 
quainted with Coranna, in which we spoke by interpretation. 

In walking about during the day, we found a number of human 
bodies, some of which appeared to have been cast out but yesterday. I 
asked the Bushmen why they left the dead bodies of their relatives thus 
exposed, and if it did not pain them to see the wild beasts tear them in 
pieces and carry their bones to their dens to become the sport of their 
young; adding that it was but little trouble to inter them. “They were 


22. The party consisted of Moroka II, who had succeeded his father Sefunelo as Chief 
of the Seleka Barolong, Barend Barends of the Basters, Carolus Baatjes of the Gri- 
quas, and Hanto (Jan Taaibosch or “Jan Kaptein”) of the Korana, accompanied 
by the missionaries Archbell and Edwards and a large number of mounted men. 

23. Vanwyksvlei, the present Boshof in the Western Free State. 
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old people,” said they; “for what must they be interred?” 

roth. — We rode along the river and about midway met with a few 
Bushmen, who precipitately fled at our approach; nor could we by any 
means induce them to return to their houses or to come near our 
wagons. 

11th. — As we passed along we accidentally met with a few more 
Bushmen, who immediately on seeing us ran into the bushes and hid 
themselves. After some search we found one and prevailed upon him to 
come to our wagons. We made hima small present; but all we could do 
seemed but to increase his jealousy and caused him to tremble exceed- 
ingly. At length he walked off, glancing on every side and apparently 
every moment expecting to be shot. The Corannas who pass along this 
way to steal cattle seldom allow the Bushmen to escape with their lives. 

13th. —'Voday I left the wagons and rode before with a company of 
the people along the banks of the river. As we rode along we were 
suddenly surprised by the blowing of an hippopotamus. After it had 
risen it continued for some time gazing at us, when one of the men 
dismounted, and lodging a ball in the head, just behind its ear, in- 
stantly killed it. In about three hours it rose to the surface of the water, 
and sixteen stout oxen were to draw it out to the place of our encamp- 
ment. 

14th. — | rode again before the wagons, which indeed is my usual 
custom, as by this means I can become acquainted with many places 
and things which would otherwise remain unknown to me. During my 
ride today I saw a footpath leading to the summit ofa high mountain. 
Curiosity led me to trace it; and inviting some of the people to ac- 
company me, we ascended to the top, which presented a plain. On one 
side stood a few forsaken villages, the disorder of which afforded evi- 
dent marks of their having been sacked by one of the marauding par- 
ties by whom the whole of this country is pretty well depopulated. The 
houses had in them the furniture and utensils usual to the country, and 
a great quantity of makatanis (watermelons). The inhabitants seem to 
have fled with precipitation, so that they were not able to take any of 
their goods with them. The whole presented ideas of devastation and 
horror. Perhaps the inhabitants may have fled to some other part; but 
the probability is that they have been murdered, or they would cer- 
tainly have returned and taken the remains of their property. 

15th. — The country began to be exceedingly rough and mountain- 
ous, so that it was with the utmost difficulty we were able to proceed. 
Nor could we meet with a single human being to direct our path; so 
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that after breaking our wagons and tiring our oxen we halted for the 
Sabbath. 

Sunday 16th. — 1 preached this morning to about one hundred per- 
sons, who compose the company we have with us. Many of them are 
members of our society, and hence we are enabled to have our public 
and private services, which is pleasant and profitable. 

In the afternoon of this day we discovered three persons walking 
along a precipice near the summit of the mountain nearest to which we 
had halted. We beckoned to them to come down, but they regarded us 
not. We then sent up a man to them to invite them to come down, who, 
having told them who we were and what was our object, was able to 
prevail with one of them to accompany him to our wagons. 

The account he gave of the state of the country was truly distressing. 
“Seldom,” said he, ‘“‘do we see horses or wagons in this part but with 
those that have hostile intentions, and there are two commandoes 
passed only a day or two ago.”** The Corannas have got our cattle and 
our substance, and now they will not allow us to live. They take our 
children to sell, and our women are barbarously murdered with their 
knives; they begrudge them even a bullet. We are obliged now to live 
on the tops of the mountains and hide ourselves in the caves; not one of 
us dare descend to the plains. About a week ago,” continued he, “I 
was looking for food on the plain, and a party of horsemen got close to 
me before I saw them, so that I could not escape. They asked me if any 
cattle were to be found and where the people lived. I told them that 
there is no cattle left in the land and that the people are all killed. For 
this they gave me the beating the marks of which you see all over me; 
they also kept me with them to press out of me information as to any 
person who might still possess cattle, and would probably have killed 
me, but I escaped in the night.” 

His artless and doleful tale affected us much; and desirous of chang- 
ing the subject for a while, I told him that it was the day on which we 
served our God; to which he answered that he had seen the clouds arise 
so thick this morning that he had thought they indicated something 
particular; now he should know also that when the clouds were so 
black it was God’s day, and he should pray to him. 

17th.— Having with much difficulty learned from the man who came 
to us yesterday the position of some of the few remaining inhabitants of 
these parts, we prevailed, by the promise of a large present, upon two 


24. Presumably of Kora raiders. 
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others who had joined our party during the night to show us the way to 
the village where their Chief, called Mosema, resided who, they said, 
was yet alive, but without people.?° We travelled till sunset, but did 
not arrive at the place. 

18th. — As the country was exceedingly broken, and in many parts 
almost impassable with wagons, we set out with horses; and after 
riding the greatest part of the day we came to the foot of a huge moun- 
tain, nearly equal in height to Table Mountain at the Cape.?® On the 
top, or on the shelves of the rocks about its summit, resides the Chief of 
this once numerous people. The Chief was not at home, and his 
brother, who is second in command, being apprised of our coming, 
had descended to the foot of the mountain to meet us. The day being 
far spent, and having to return to our wagon, we could not enter into 
any conversation, but briefly mentioned to him the design of our visit; 
and, inviting him to our wagons, we left him, and about nine o’clock at 
night reached our wagons. 

19th. — We were visited at our wagons by the Chief's brother, who 
appeared in all things duly authorized to transact business with us. 
This individual, as well as his counsellors in attendance, seemed much 
elated with our views of forming a residence in their country, which he 
said was now nearly depopulated and could not hold out more than 
another year. They had not slept, he said, for many years, nor had they 
been allowed the smallest respite from their sufferings. They had been 
hunted from rock to rock; and when they had no cattle left to satisfy 
the rapacity of their murderers, they were required to give the produce 
of their lands, the offspring of their bodies and often their own lives. 
The tale of woe related by this interesting Chief was truly affecting. He 
continued with us during the night. 

zoth. — The Chief’s brother accompanied us to the surrounding 
fountains. On our way we met a party of Bashuta who were coming to 
acquaint Mosema of a Coranna commando that had made an attack 
upon them early in the morning. The commando, they said, had taken 
their few remaining cattle, with all their children, and had killed five 
men and a number of women. They left them at their town, feasting 
upon the produce of their year’s labour. They sat down upon the 
ground whilst they related the sad story, and seemed as if spent by the 


25. This was Moseme, Chief of the Baramokgele Taung, a Sotho-speaking tribe living 
in the Thaba Nchu area and owing allegiance to Moshweshwe. 

26. Thaba Nchu, 60 kilometres to the east of the modern Bloemfontein, on the borders 
of the area inhabited by the Sotho-speaking survivors of the Difaqane. 
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exercise of body and mind. 

After dropping a word of consolation to and expressing our sym- 
pathy with these unfortunate sufferers, we proceeded on our way; and 
after visiting a number of fine fountains suitable to our views, we re- 
turned to our wagons. 

Here I learned that brother Edwards, who, with a party of our 
people, had separated from me during the day in order to accelerate 
our business, had accidentally met with the Chief Mosema, who had 
just returned from a journey.?’ He promised to visit our wagons on the 
morrow. . 

21st. — Early this morning came the Chief Mosema, who entered at 
length into the various atrocious depredations that had been commit- 
ted upon them. He had heard, he said, from his brother of our inten- 
tions, and he was greatly pleased that at length white people had had 
compassion on them and were about to save their scattered remains. 
“T shall be glad to see you and your people, and shall join you. The 
whole land is before you. The Bastards I respect. They never commit- 
ted any depredations upon us. The Barolongs I know; they always 
come to buy our corn. Come to us as soon as you can. If you do not 
come soon, you will not find one of us, for commandos are coming 
every day in search of our children.”’ 

He was asked if he would sell to us the parts of the country that on 
our arrival might appear suitable to our purpose. To which he ans- 
wered, he would give it us; for, said he, “‘I have nobody left to cultivate 
the ground and no cattle left to eat the grass; why should I sell a thing 
that is of no use to me?”’ He was told that it would be requisite to enter 
into an agreement of that kind in order to secure the rights of each 
party. To this he simply answered, “If you give me any thing I shall 
take it; but your particularity makes me almost feel that you have no 
design of coming to this part.”’?® 

In the course of the day he showed us several more fine fountains, 
and said if he had time he would show us as many more; and if we came 
to his country we should not have to complain that we were thirsty. 


27. For Edwards’s account of his explorations, see his autobiography, Reminiscences of the 
early life and missionary labours . . . 

28. The inability of the White and the Black peoples to understand each other’s views 
on the occupation and ownership of land was to lead to many misunderstandings. 
According to the traditional Black view, land was common property and could not 
be alienated, although a Chief could grant the use of it to specific individuals; the 
tribute paid for this use was, however, regarded as the purchase price of the land by 
the Whites. 
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After receiving a large present from us, he left us with a good under- 
standing and apparently in high spirits with regard to the fulfilment of 
our engagement. 

The person of this Chief is exceedingly well proportioned. He is of 
middle stature and of manners commanding without being severe, 
and forms a noble contrast with that disgusting tyrant, Motsela- 
katsi.?° The disposition of his mind is free and easy, and he does not 
appear, as far as may be judged of him from this slight interview, to be 
subject to the extremes of either joy or sorrow. When asked if he knew 
anything of God, he answered, “No.” To the question, would he be 
willing to hear of him, he said, yes, he would be glad to hear any thing 
that would do him good; and we told him it was good to hear of God. 
He bowed the knee with us at our several services, and did not express 
the least surprise at what, to him, must have been exceedingly strange 
and insipid. These people are a standing illustration of the words of 
David when he described Saul as pursuing him: ‘“‘As one hunting a 
partridge on the mountains.” 

22nd. — One of our people had today a very narrow escape from 
being devoured by a lion. The grass about us was exceedingly tall, and 
the country abounds in spring bucks, which the Bichuanas call zsebe 
(perhaps the isebe of the ancients). The man alluded to, perceiving 
something in the grass, thought it a spring buck and prepared to creep 
close to it in order the more to secure his shot. On rising to discharge 
his piece, he found himself close upon a large male lion, which in- 
stantly set up a loud roar. The man fled, and, being near the wagons, 
was not pursued by the lion. 

The manner in which he related the story was exceedingly amusing, 
and characteristic of the Hottentot. “‘I saw,” said he, ‘“‘a spring buck, 
which I made sure of having in the pot tonight; but when I got close to 
it, I found it was the governor. I was just going to fire, when he asked me 
in a loud tone, ‘What are you going to do?’ ‘O,’ said I, ‘I beg your 
pardon, I did not know it was your honour, or I should not have 
presumed to have drawn so near you; I hope your honour will not 
consider it an insult, and I shall instantly retire.’ So I scampered away 
a great deal quicker than I went to him.” 


29. The Ndebele of Mzilikazi had been responsible for the destruction of Maquassie 
and further acts of aggression against the peoples among whom the Wesleyans 
worked, hence this negative judgment. 
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24th. — We accidentally fell in with a party of farmers,>° some of 
whom I knew. They told me that the part where they had been hunt- 
ing was full of people, who, however, had no cattle, and chiefly resided 
on the summits of the mountains; nor did they during the whole of 
their hunting excursion see a single female. One of the farmers is in the 
Colony reputed a pious man, and is no doubt very different from 
many. He humanely noticed that the people complain loudly of the 
inhumanity of the Corannas in taking their children. 

About eleven o’clock a.m. we left these parts and turned our atten- 
tion towards home, where we arrived on Saturday, May goth, after an 
absence of near four weeks. 

After my return home I perceived the preparations for our removal 
to proceed rapidly, as the season for sowing was approaching and 
other circumstances made it desirable that we should remove as soon 
as it can conveniently be effected. 

The part chosen for the scene of our future labours and the residence 
of the 3 000 Buchuanas, and 1 000 of other tribes attached to our Plaat 
Berg station and at least 5000 Buchuanas and Corannas connected 
with our Coranna station is six days’ journey nearer our Caffer stations 
in a direct line,*! and is precisely the part to which the District Meet- 
ing of 1830 directed me to turn my attention.*? It opens a fine door to 
missionary efforts; and compassion to the local circumstances of the 
inhabitants, as well as mercy to the degraded and perishing condition 
of their souls, calls loudly for its immediate supply with the bread of 
life. By our removal our present strength will be more extensively em- 
ployed, for many of the scattered inhabitants of the country will resort 
to us as their only remaining protection. 


The great exodus which took place shortly afterwards consisted, according to 
Edwards, of 12 000 people in all. The migration was made up of the three Rolong 
groups at Platberg — the Seleka Barolong of Moroka II, the Tshidi Barolong of 
Tawana, and the Ratlou Barolong of Gontse, — the Basters of Barend Barends, 
and the Griquas of Carolus Baatjes, together with the missionaries and mission 


30. 1.e. Dutch-speaking trekboers, who during the previous decade had begun to 
undertake seasonal migrations across the Orange in search of grazing and were now 
settling in the area in increasing numbers. 

31. The “Caffer stations” were those which the Wesleyan minister William Shaw had 
begun to establish among the amaXhosa of the Eastern Cape in 1820. At this time 
the ““Kaffrarian Mission” consisted of six stations. 

32. This does not seem to have been recorded in the minutes of the meeting. 
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assistants James Archbell, Fohn Edwards, Foseph Allison and Thomas Sephton, 
followed some time after by the Korana of Hanto with the missionary Thomas 
Jenkins. 

Writing from Thaba Nehu in December 1834, Archbell could still give a 
lyrical description of the region, which was obviously experiencing a succession of 
good seasons with sufficient rain. 


The whole country is furnished with vast and numerous streams of 
water; it teems with vegetation adequate to the support of an extra- 
ordinarily dense population; both native and foreign plants attain per- 
fection without laborious tillage; moderate industry secures plenty; 
whilst the elevation of the land, being five or six thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, renders the climate moderately cool, and never 
subject to the intense parching heat of the countries to the west. It is 
also free from epidemic diseases. In fact, we have exchanged the desert 
of Arabia for the well watered land of Goshen. 


Through increased immigration into the Caledon River valley, overgrazing and 
indiscriminate hunting these idyllic conditions would be destroyed during the fol- 
lowing half-century. 

As regards the prospects of the mission, the Wesleyans were, however, no less 
enthusiastic, and at the same time the mission journal could publish the following 
table indicating “‘the amount of means in operation, and the present state of the 
mission in connection with Thaba Nchu’’, by which the entire Caledon River 
valley was meant. 


General schedule of the Bichuana Mission?* 


Schools | Scholars 


Missionaries In Society 


& Assistants 


Chapels 


Regular 


Population 
Hearers 


Thaba Unchu 
Caledon 2000 


Corannas 2500 65 
New Plaat-Berg 2500 89 
Mantatees 25 000 


44 000 5 5 224. iB 401 


33. The Wesleyans continued to use the name “Bechuana Mission” for their work in 
the Caledon River valley, and later formed their stations here into the “Bechuana 
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“We have forty-four thousand people who are ready to receive the Gospel, and 
even anxious to receive missionaries,” declared Archbell with some measure of 
wishful thinking. ‘4 

In the letter of December 1834 already quoted, the same misstonary goes on to 
provide a more detailed account of Thaba Nchu itself, where the three Rolong 
groups had settled, and its situation. 


The country we occupy is nearly depopulated, having at present but a 
few scattered inhabitants, about 2000 of whom, however, reside on 
the mountain. They are not collected, but we notwithstanding en- 
deavour as often as we can to offer them the bread of life. Since our 
arrival the country has been bought for the Society,** and paid for by 
public subscription, except the small charge which — the Committee 
will perceive in the account — has been expended for this purpose.*° 
Though we have been little more than three months here, by the 
cheerful and gratuitous assistance of the natives we have been able to 
build a temporary house for the-missionary, a temporary chapel, and 
two good and substantial rooms, in a building 46 feet by 16, and 10 feet 
high, for, I suppose, about £16. My Assistant’s house is also finished, *® 
and on the above account will be proportionably low in the expense, 
which, however, I have not ascertained exactly. Nor can we allow to 
pass unnoticed the affection of that part of the population of our sta- 
tion who are denominated Bastards in affording also gratuitously 
through the medium of their wagons and oxen the means of removing 
a great part of our private and mission property from Plaat Berg to 
Thaba Unchu, a distance of eight days’ journey. 


District”. They had some justification for this usage in that they were at first work- 
ing among Tswana tribes; the Basotho were initially also looked upon as a subdi- 
vision of the Batswana, and when Eugéne Casalis published his pioneering work on 
Sesotho in 1841 it was described as “studies in the Sechuana language’”’. As regards 
the mission stations enumerated, ‘“‘Coranas” refers to Umpukane, and ‘“‘Manta- 
tees” to the later Imperani, while “Caledon” must by a process of elimination be 
Lishuani, although this name is not known to have been used elsewhere. For all 
these stations, see below for further information, and also Appendix II. 

34. Here the Wesleyan Missionary Society is meant (see n16 above). 

35. On 7 December 1833 ‘“‘Mosheshue, Chief of the Bashutas Mount Moriah” (a refer- 
ence to the French mission station Morija) and “Mosemi, one of his subordinate 
Chiefs resident at Thaba Nchu” signed an indenture selling ‘“‘all that spacious 
Country designated Thaba Nchu” to the missionaries Archbell, Edwards and Jen- 
kins for “the price of Seven Young Oxen, One Heifer, Two Sheep and One Goat”. 
The authenticity of this document and others concluded subsequently has, how- 
ever, been questioned. 

36. The artisan Thomas Sephton. 
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Our present local position is on the westefn limit of the Bashuta 
country, eight days’ journey to the north-east of Philippolis, two days’ 
journey, or about 60 miles, to the southward of the nation of the Man- 
tatees,*” and about the same distance from the Bashuta Chief, Moshe- 
shui,*® whom I have visited, and find a most intelligent and friendly 
man, and wholly disposed to meet our views with regard to the exten- 
sion of the Gospel in his country. The brethren of the French Mission- 
ary Society have formed a mission station about three days’ journey to 
the south-east of Thaba Unchu, and are prosecuting their labours 
under much encouragement. About two months ago they visited us 
here, and I have since visited Mount Moriah, the name of their sta- 
tion. I find them brethren indeed in the Lord Jesus Christ.39 

Our coming here has doubtless proved the temporal salvation of 
thousands of the Bashutas and Mantatees, as the commandos of the 
Corannas have been discontinued ever since it was known we were on 
the way. By the blessing of God upon our efforts we are looking for 
equal improvement in the spiritual condition of the people, who are 
very attentive tothe preached word, and manifest a great desire to be 
taught the news of God. 

By the openings of an auspicious Providence our way now lies di- 
rectly before us; and never were we presented with more encouraging 
prospects of success. While at Plaat Berg our distance from the future 
sphere of our operations was fatally unfavourable to that combined 
effort which is characteristic of our body, and which, by Divine assist- 
ance, usually ensures success; whilst the incessant wars had so de- 
stroyed the inhabitants immediately around us that little prospect was 
afforded us of advantageously extending ourselves in these parts. The 
scattered Bichuanas were every day applying for a residence at Plaat 


37. The Batlokwa in the neighbourhood of the modern Ficksburg. 

38. After the Difaqane Moshweshwe had begun to gather the survivors around him at 
Thaba Bosiu, about 150 kilometres to the east of Thaba Nchu across the Caledon. 

39. Thomas Arbousset, Eugéne Casalis and Constant Gossellin of the Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society had been sent to work among the Tswana tribes; deterred by the 
news of Mzilikazi’s depredations, they had, however, turned their attention to the 
Basotho instead. On 16 June 1833, shortly after the visit of the exploratory party 
from Platberg, they had passed Thaba Nchu on their way to Thaba Bosiu, and with 
Moshweshwe’s approval they had established the station Morija. Casalis later re- 
called that after a visit to their Wesleyan colleagues and their families ‘‘a horseman 
alighted at our door, bringing us a basketful of biscuits, and a very kind letter, 
requesting that those articles of our wardrobe which stood most in need of repair 
might be forwarded immediately”. 
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Berg, and the overflowing population, with the continued drought, 
brought every prospect of a famine, which, in effect, was severely felt 
before we departed. On the other hand, we have here abundance of 
room yet to admit of a greater population, though we have added two 
thousand on the way and about an equal number of the aborigines of 
this part; and while writing this letter, Matlabi,*° a Chief reduced by 
Motselakatsi, applies to be admitted with his few remaining people 
upon our station. The whole population is now about 7 000, not scat- 
tered, but immediately collected around the mission premises and at 
the different cattle-posts connected with us. 

Immediately to the east of us is situated the extensive tribe of Bashu- 
tas, computed by our French brethren at 25 000; they are certainly 
much scattered in every part of their country. Close adjoining is a 
small tribe who have recently fled from Dingan, the Caffre Chief of 
Natal;*! the murder of their lawful King led them to anticipate severe 
punishment from that cruel monster, which was the cause of their 
flight.*? Residing with the Bashutas are a few Caffres of the tribe of 
Bazula (in Caffre, Abazula), who were left here in one of Chaka’s 
expeditions;*? as are also a number of the Bashutas, called by brother 
Haddy** Abashutas, resident among the Caffres. The Caffres resident 
in these parts retain their own language, which is the same as that 
spoken by Dingan and Motselakatsi, and is a dialect of the Caffre 
spoken at the different mission stations of Caffraria.** Mosheshui is in 
constant intercourse with Dingan; and the former is said regularly to 
supply the latter with tiger skins and other articles of great value to the 
Caffres. 

From a combination of the above circumstances, and the general 


40. Matlabe, Chief of the Rapulana Barolong, another group of refugees from Mzili- 
kazi; they settled at Thaba Nchu in 1835, bringing the number of Rolong groups 
there to four. 

41. Dingane, the successor of Chaka. 

42. Possibly the Bamakakana (see n103 below). 

43. These were remnants of the amaNgwane whose eruption onto the Highveld, only 
indirectly caused by Shaka, had been one of the main causes of the Difaqane. The 
French missionaries, encountering their settlements in the vicinity of Mekwatleng 
(Mequatling) in 1833, had described them as ““Zoulas ou Matébélés’’. 

44. The Wesleyan missionary Richard Haddy, at this time stationed in the Eastern 
Province; he was an authority on isiXhosa, and one of the translators responsible for 
the Xhosa Bible. 

45- Archbell here confuses the amaNgwane, amaZulu and other tribes from beyond the 
Drakensberg with the ama Xhosa of “‘Kaffraria” in the Eastern Province, to whom 
the term “*Caffres’’ was at this time more commonly applied. All the tribes along the 
eastern coast of Southern Africa were, however, Nguni-speakers. 
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conclusion to which we have all come with regard to our local situ- 
ation, I am led to think that we cannot be more then ten or twelve 
days’ journey from the Caffre tribes.*® Had I two missionaries with 
their assistants at command, and the permission of the Committee, I 
would ascertain the fact within twelve months, and by Divine assis- 
tance carry the light of the Gospel to a most interesting and intelligent, 
though benighted, race of men. O fathers and brethren! do something 
for us, and do it immediately if possible. Excuse me, but you have yet, 
in effect, done little for the Bichuanas. We have requested and urged 
your attention to them. We have mentioned tribes of people who 
would receive us, but as yet we have received no effective relief. Some 
tribes have been destroyed since we recommended them to your atten- 
tion. Had a missionary resided with them, both their bodies and souls 
might have been spared. 

From hence towards Caffraria are situated the considerable tribes of 
Fitkani and Matuana,*’ both well known to the Caffres and to the 
people here as the common disturbers of the country. These tribes are 
now nearly within our reach, and appear to be somewhat easier of 
access from the Bichuana Mission than from the Caffre; and, being 
inland tribes, they appear to fall at once to our lot. 

We have fixed the Coranna station*® contiguous to the Mantatee, 
that brother Jenkins may be able to pay some little attention to their 
necessities till the Committee can provide for them. The Mantatees 
are about 10 000 under the Chief Sikonyele. They are far more intelli- 
gent than the Borolongs, Baharutsi or Batlapees,*® as indeed are all 
the tribes of the eastward we meet with; and if I might be allowed to 
indulge in theory on this topic, I would inform you that I am led to 
expect among them more conversions, and these more deep and last- 
ing, than among any of the northern tribes. 

Weare about erecting a place for our printing concerns, that with as 


46. Once again the amaXhosa among whom the Wesleyans were working in the East- 
ern Province (see n31 above). 

47. While contemporary terminology was somewhat confused, “Fetcane” was the 
name usually applied to the amaNgwane of Matiwane (““Matuana’’) who in the 
course of their invasion of the Highveld proceeded as far as the Cape Colony, where 
they were defeated and driven back by a Colonial force in 1828. Remnants of the 
invading group remained behind scattered throughout the Eastern Province, and 
were also known as amaMfengu (‘‘Fingoes’’). 

48. Umpukane, for which see below. 

4g. The Barolong, Baharutse and Batlhaping, three Tswana tribes already known to 
the missionaries. 
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little delay as possible we may give our people the elementary works of 
our Society.°° It is impossible for me adequately to testify my grati- 
tude for the press and types. - 


“T have sometimes thought,’’ declared Archbell in an early letter, 


that while many other parts of the heathen world have partaken large- 
ly of the munificence of the religious public, the poor, degraded, igno- 
rant, superstitious and woefully depraved Bichuanas have been in 
some measure neglected. The lamentable condition of this people is 
their great recommendation of your assistance. Let this morally arid, 
barren, desolate wilderness share your refreshing and reviving in- 
fluence. Let us feel some portion of heat from the refining, renovating 
rays of your warmest benevolence. Let us derive some virtue from the 
delightful fragrance of your grateful incense; and let one stream of 
your vital charity flow through our streets. 

“The appeals of Mr. Archbell for an increase of missionaries, and of the 
means generally for the successful prosecution of his mission in this promising 
station, are very affecting,” remarked the mission journal, “and will, we trust, 
induce those who read them to redouble their prayers, their diligence and their 
liberality in favour of this great and Christian undertaking.” 


50. The printing press from Platberg had been brought to Thaba Nchu, but it would be 
some time still before the first printing could be undertaken. 
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5] 
Thaba Nchu (Rolong mission) 


The focal point of the work of the Bechuana District was from the beginning 
Thaba Nehu, which, because of the large number of Barolong who had settled 
there, was claimed to constitute the largest settlement in South Africa after Cape 
Town. In 1837 the mission journal, in introducing a letter from Archbell, could 
write as follows. 


The mission station at Thaba Unchu is one of the most remote in the 
interior of South Eastern Africa. To reach it, a voyage and journey are 
required of 300 miles from the Cape of Good Hope, where our mission 
to South Africa was commenced little more than twenty years ago. 
Since that time-the way has been providentially opened to almost 
every part of the interior; we have now seventeen mission stations in 
South Africa; and the Gospel is preached to many tribes in their own 
language. 

Mr. Archbell’s letter describes some of the discouragements to 
which a missionary is subject among a barbarous and heathen people. 
At the same time, it is evident that the desired impression is made on 
many hearts. Even the pagans begin to be ashamed of their practices. 
The light “‘which maketh manifest’’ has begun to shine; and those who 
continue in heathenism fear to come to that light, lest their deeds 
should be reproved. Continual prayer should be offered up for the 
success of this arduous and important mission. 


Archbell’s letter from Thaba Nehu was dated 19 May 1837. 


Our general work in the Bechuana Mission is attended with occur- 
rences of a mixed character, so that while we have not all the pleasure 
we would wish, yet neither are we allowed to despair. 

During my absence at Graham’s Town,°! a few of the old heathen 
Chiefs used their utmost influence in exciting a disposition in the 
people to promote the usual ceremonies of the season (circumcision), 


51. For the Albany District Meeting. 
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which, with great difficulty, they have been able to accomplish. 

March &th. — The general crowd assembled and collected the youths 
who had not undergone the ceremony, who amounted to about forty. 
These were secured and hurried off to the appointed rendezvous, to be 
seen no more in public for some weeks. 

goth. — One of the class-leaders>? came to inform me that the old men 
had persuaded two of the boys of his class to submit to this great 
national rite, and requested to be informed what conduct he should 
observe respecting them. 

roth. — The general muster for the introductory rejoicings was made 
directly in front of the town and many resorted to the spot; but it is 
peculiarly gratifying to observe that, as yet, all our members, and 
those on trial,°? stand aloof; they neither join in the mirth of the oc- 
casion nor mix with the numerous spectators. I observed that when the 
cry for assembling the dancers was started, every kind of work with 
those who were designing to join in it immediately ceased. Those who 
were employed in the town, as if irresistibly impelled by this fascinat- 
ing show, immediately cast away their work; and those who were the 
bearers of burdens to the town immediately threw them on the 
ground, leaving them to the care of providence till they should feel 
themselves at liberty to convey them to their homes. The conduct of 
those who have joined us forms a striking contrast. Not one was to be 
found with whom the festival had retained its charms; and such was 
the tenaciousness of Christian profession that they actually refused to 
eat of the food prepared for the family, supposing that such profusion 
was caused by a participation in the general rejoicing. 

12th. — Great solemnity reigned in the services of this day. The con- 
gregation was not so large as usual, but the attention was remarkable. 
The word wrought silently in the hearts of many, which as silently 
discovered itself by tears gently stealing down the cheeks of several 
sable Bechuana faces. During the morning preaching God, by his 
Spirit, owned his word, and it was evident that good was done. In the 
afternoon one of the native class-leaders brought two persons to me 
who during the morning service had been able to decide upon casting 
in their lot with us. 

14th. — The circumcision-procession-has been hanging about the 
town the whole day, but, as if ashamed of their customs, they do not 


52. Local Wesleyans were divided into small groups or “classes” which met weekly for 


prayer and Bible study under the guidance of a leader appointed by the minister. 
53. i.e. those still receiving instruction prior to being accepted as church members. 
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come near the mission premises as they formerly did. One man, who is 
in no way connected with us, was refused the privilege of feasting with 
them because he did not compel a younger brother, who is a member 
of society, to submit to acknowledge their o/d custom. The man replied, 
“He is of age to judge for himself, and as God has always given me food 
independent of you, I have no doubt of the continuance of the same 
favour; and for so small a consideration I shall not interfere with the 
conscience of my brother.” The wicked are often made to favour 
righteousness. 

22nd.— A member of the society came to inform me ofa circumstance 
the occurrence of which had placed him under considerable difficulty. 
His uncle, he said, was now dead, and as he was yesterday interred, the 
time was drawing near when, according to their customs, he would be 
expected to take charge of his property and wives. He was not, he 
continued, going to ask whether, according to the laws of Christianity, 
he could take the latter; but he simply came to mention that he de- 
signed giving notice to the surviving relatives that he could not per- 
form the duties of this new relationship, except upon such conditions as 
would allow him to preserve his conscience inviolate. He would take 
charge of his uncle’s property and provide for all who were left depen- 
dent upon it, but he could not take the widows of the deceased as his 
wives. 

24th. — The pious member of society mentioned under date of the 
22nd came to me again and said, ““The case is decided. The friends of 
the deceased Eukari cannot allow me to take the property on the 
conditions I proposed, and consequently I have resigned all claims to 
it and it is given to another.” A grand conquest of Christianity over 
idolatry! — for the deceased was rich, and the heir thus resigning his 
claims to the property is a poor man, who has decided upon enduring 
affliction with the people of God rather than enjoying the pleasures of 
sin for a season. 

April 4th.— A woman who on several former occasions has pretended 
to act and speak under supernatural dictation, returned to Thaba 
Unchu after a long absence. She no sooner arrived than the supposed 
supernatural being changed her usual mode of acting and speaking, 
which is the sign for some extraordinary communication. 

5th. — Her praise was sung in the streets and highway, and the town 
resounded with mirth on her account, in expectation of some pleasing 
result. 

6th. — She told the people that she had it in charge to inform them 
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that the Coranas should never more take their cattle. She doubtless 
wanted food, and this was the only way of securing a supply. 

roth. — Matlabi,>* a Chief of some influence, requested that on the 
Sabbath service might be held at his part of the town, and on condition 
of our acceding to his request, engaged to provide a congregation. This 
is a very pleasing circumstance, though it does not follow that the 
motive is religious. 

23rd. — I observed to Moroko, our Chief, that we had had a good 
congregation today; “Do you think so?” said he, “I was pondering 
upon the infinitely superior one assembled the other day by the notori- 
ous impostor’, and he added, ‘“‘We ought to have had them here.” 

27th. — 1 admitted a youth deeply awakened to a sense of his sinful 
state on trial. 

May 4th. — This was a grand procession day of the circumcisionists, 
and they assembled, in number about 1 000, on the plain a good dis- 
tance from the town, where they had previously erected temporary 
houses. They paraded to and fro during the whole day, and were 
profusely supplied with food from the town. I asked several what they 
thought of it. Some said they believed it to be requisite to their na- 
tional distinction, others that it had become to them, since the intro- 
duction of Christianity, a mere idle, unmeaning custom; and many 
said they thought it requisite as the means of filling many stomachs 
that would otherwise remain empty.°° 


Joseph Allison had also been to Grahamstown at this time, and on his return he 
was accompanied by Richard Giddy, who had been appointed to the Bechuana 
District as assistant missionary. On 15 May 1837, shortly after his arrival at 
Thaba Nchu, Giddy sent the following extracts from his travel journal to the 
missionary society in England. 


Wednesday, [April] 26th. — This afternoon, about four o’clock, we saw 
the Gariep or Orange River, one of the largest in Africa. Its course is 
several hundred miles in length. It rises a few days’ journey from our 


54. See n4o above. 

55. The missionaries were not aware of or concerned with the fact that the traditional 
customs they opposed as “pagan” and harmful served the practical purpose of 
strengthening the social fabric of the tribe concerned. By the rite of initiation, which 
included circumcision, young men were incorporated into the community, and by 
means of feasting the rich provided for the poor and needy, at the same time ensur- 
ing that they themselves would in turn be provided for in case of future want. 
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station, and continues its course westward till it falls into the ocean. Its 
breadth, when compared with other African rivers,-is also consider- 
able, and it sometimes swells to such a degree as to detain travellers on 
its banks for several weeks together. The banks are studded with a 
species of willow, which gives to the appearance of the river a fine 
effect. At the time of our crossing the water was low and the passage 
comparatively safe. Our oxen being much fatigued as we approached 
the river, we determined on remaining on the banks till the morning. 

Thursday, 27th. - This morning we inspanned and prepared to cross 
the river. Having placed our wives and children in the foremost wag- 
on, Mr. Allison and myself rode through on horseback. But our great- 
est difficulty was yet to come. The wagon having gained the opposite 
side, we found it impossible with the oxen we had inspanned to draw it 
up from the water’s edge to the top of the bank. Having repeatedly 
tried and not being able to succeed, we were obliged to take out the 
oxen belonging to the other wagons and attach them to the first, but 
this did not succeed; three several times the rope by which the oxen 
drew the wagon broke. The fourth time, with great difficulty, we suc- 
ceeded in drawing it up. Our other wagons and oxen remained, during 
this process, in the water for about two hours and a half. With con- 
siderable pains these at last were drawn up, and we then had the 
pleasure of thinking that what is usually the most formidable obstacle 
in travelling from Graham’s Town to Bechuana Land°® had been 
overcome. 

I rode forward to Betheulah, a station belonging to the French 
Missionary Society,°’ where we were kindly received. Our French 
brethren seem quite in good spirits with the prospects of usefulness 
which are opening before them. They have about 600 houses on their 
station. ; 

The country here has a very barren appearance, though Kaffer corn 
and Indian corn®® grow in abundance. A species of sugar-cane is also 
cultivated here. They®® seem a well-disposed people, and very anxious 
to attend the means of grace. The manner in which they sweeten their 
food with the sugar-cane appeared to me quite novel: a little water is 


56. The Caledon River valley, as explained in ngg above. 

57. Bethulie on the Orange River, a station of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society 
under J. P. Pellissier for the Batlhaping of Lephoi, a group of Tswana refugees from 
the north. 

58. Sorghum and maize. 

59. The Batlhaping. 
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thrown into a vessel; over this they place two or three layers of sugar- 
cane, and on this a pudding made of Kaffer corn; the whole then is 
covered and placed on the fire; during the process of boiling, the steam 
from the water forces the particles of sugar contained in the cane into 
the pudding, and thus it is sweetened. They wear a profusion of beads 
very tastefully strung about their persons. A few Bushmen are on the 
station. I saw today one of the most disgusting spectacles which I have 
met with since I have been in Africa: a Bushwoman, nearly naked, her 
face striped with red clay, and altogether presenting human nature in 
its most degraded form. 

Saturday. — Our Natives this evening were much delighted with the 
story of Samson. 

Sunday, April 30th. — This morning we had an unusually large num- 
ber attending worship. Several Bashutas who were driving cattle in 
our direction joined us. I preached in the morning and Mr. Allison at 
night. \ 

May 2nd. — Reached Beersheba, another station belonging to the 
French brethren.®° As we passed along, we saw the mountain at the 
foot of which five hundred Kaffers had been killed a few months since 
by a neighbouring chief. It is said that Unuguleeta, the chief of the 
Kaffers, had fled for protection to another chief, who received him 
with apparent kindness. Unuguleeta, coming one day to complain to 
the chief of some of his people who had taken his cattle, was detained, a 
commando sent out against his people, and in one night nearly the 
whole were murdered. The history of those inland tribes seems to be 
one series of war and bloodshed.°! 

A few months since a party of Dutch farmers travelling with wagons 
on this side of the river was attacked by Matsilekatse, a noted Chief. 
He had with him a considerable number of men, who thronged 
around the wagons; but the Boors, having drawn them into a circle 
and placed themselves on the inside, fired out on the besiegers and 
produced among them a dreadful massacre. While some were firing, 
others were employed with axes in cutting off the heads of those who 
endeavoured to thrust themselves into the inclosure formed by the 


60. Beersheba, a station under Samuel Rolland, who worked mainly among the Ba- 
sotho. It was situated near the Caledon, about 20 kilometres north-east of the 
modern Smithfield. 

61. Throughout 1836 there were reports of Beersheba being threatened by Xhosa refu- 
gees and bandits under “Unuguleeta” who had settled in the vicinity after the Sixth 
Frontier War and were collaborating with Kora raiders in the area. In August of 
that year the amaXhosa of Mjaluza were attacked and massacred by Moshweshwe. 
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wagons. The natives, however, succeeded in carrying off 7 000 head of 
cattle. Since this, it is reported that the Boors, having had accessions to 
their number, have returned upon Matsilekatse, destroyed eighteen 
villages, killed about 1 200 of his people, driven Matsilekatse from his 
country, and re-taken 6000 of their cattle.°? In this part of Africa 
human life is awfully cheap. 

May 4th.—Today a heavy shower of hail fell at a short distance from 
us. The sound of the falling hail almost resembled thunder. We picked 
up on the road hailstones nearly as large as marbles. 

May 5th. — This morning a lion passed without attempting to molest 
us. 

May 6th. — Today, after having travelled about 1 300 miles by sea 
and land from the Cape, we reached our destination, Thaba Unchu. 
How mercifully have we been preserved and cared for! And now, O 
Lord, ‘‘let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us, and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us, yea, the work of our hands estab- 
lish thou it’’. 

Sunday, May 14th. - 1 preached this morning, through the in- 
terpreter, to about 300 natives. In the afternoon we went to another 
part of the town, where about 150 were collected in the open air and 
were addressed by Mr. Sephton, the Assistant. 

On the whole our journey to this place has been pleasant and not 
marked with any considerable difficulty. We have often heard the 
natives who have come with us praying in retired places, and have had 
sufficient proof that the word of God has not been preached entirely in 
vain. 

In addition to preaching, my time will now be occupied with the 
language. It is, without doubt, a language difficult of attainment, but I 
hope to succeed, and ultimately to dispense with the interpreter. 

I am exceedingly glad to find that the printing press we have here is 
one of the best manufacture. The type, though small in quantity, is in 
tolerably good condition. We should be exceedingly thankful if the 
Committee will send us about 10 pounds of printing ink; 150 or 200 
pounds of pica type, with but little italic; a small quantity of two-line 


62. This refers to the battle of Vechtkop in the north of the modern Free State, where a 
party of Trekkers defeated a Ndebele force in October 1836. After the battle Arch- 
bell, who had met the Trekker group and preached to them on their way through 
Thaba Nchu, and Moroka supplied them with oxen to replace those which they 
had lost. In January 1837 a punitive Trekker expedition destroyed Mzilikazi’s 
town at Mosega. 
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pica, or two-line English, for school-letters; with a little brass-rule and 
ornamental type for title-pages. 


The arrival of Giddy was of especial importance for the Bechuana Mission, as he 
was a qualified printer, and the Mission could therefore now once more utilise its 
printing press and produce the books, pamphlets and readers ut required for its 
work. The Annual Report for 1839 gives the following account by Giddy, dated 12 
September 1838, which includes information on the first printing press to be set up 
in what is now the Orange Free State. 


The progress made in reading on this station during the last few 
months has been truly gratifying. By those especially who have had to 
witness the untutored wildness of the native mind when first the Gos- 
pel of Christ and the advantages of knowledge and civilization are 
presented to its acceptance, every thing that indicates a better state of 
things is hailed with the highest satisfaction. This I trust is the case 
with this station. Its infant state has passed away. Many have received 
the Gospel of Christ. Opposition has ceased, and the missionary is 
enabled, by an earnest attention to the spiritual wants of the people, to 
gain such influence among them as will prove highly beneficial in the 
direction of his future efforts. The early history of this mission was 
marked with difficulties apparently insurmountable, and the obtuse- 
ness of the unenlightened mind caused it to treat with disregard the 
labours of the servants of Christ. But now a general impression of the 
value of religion and of the benefits of civilization and knowledge has 
been made, and a vantage ground gained which will be of the utmost 
importance to us in our future labours among this people. 

Many have exchanged the native kaross for an European dress; 
several have learned to read well all the books that have hitherto been 
printed in their language; many are now learning, and a thirst for 
instruction prevails. Though this is not the ultimate end of missionary 
instruction, yet we rejoice at such a state of things, and look at it as 
preparing the way for yet greater good. It is very gratifying here to see 
small companies of natives sitting down in the open air, out of school 
hours, and poring over the books which have been supplied to them 
from our mission press; and I am happy in saying that though I can- 
not, from the urgency of other matters connected with the station, pay 
all the attention to the school which is desirable, knowledge of the 
right kind is rapidly infusing itself into this large mass of people. The 
natives of Africa are not at all remarkable for diligence in manual 
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labour, but I have seen very few in England more diligent in learning 
than the Bechuanas. Applications for books are exceedingly numer- 
ous; and when sometimes, in answer to a request for a book, I ask, “But 
can you read it? I have not yet seen you at school’, 1am answered “‘O! 
yes, I can read, I have learned at home from Satlula or Molema or 
Mofuri.” And thus in this respect our labours increase upon us. After 
having succeeded in teaching some to read, necessity is laid upon us to 
furnish them with books, for otherwise we have laboured in vain in 
teaching them. 

I have printed lately and distributed among them translations of 
The Prodigal Son, The Good Samaritan, The Good Shepherd, John 1oth, The 
Pharisee and Publican, Easy Lessons for Children, and a tract entitled Poor 
Joseph. The Mantatees — of the very gracious religious revival among 
whom you will ere this have heard from Mr. Edwards®? — have been 
supplied from our press with 150 copies of a small spelling book in the 
Sisuto dialect, and I hope to work off tomorrow the second half-sheet 
of Scripture lessons prepared by Mr. Allison who is labouring among 
them. Mr. Allison a few weeks since wrote thus: “I received your 
proof-sheets, but such is the eagerness of the young people to read that 
I was some time before I could get them out of their hands to mark the 
necessary corrections.”” A small hymn book for the Bechuanas at 
Thaba Unchu is also in course of compilation, and will, I hope, be 
printed and ready for them in a week or two. One man came to me a 
few days since saying, “‘I can read well all the books you have hitherto 
printed and distributed; have you any new ones?” Mr. Shaw has fur- 
nished us with copies of some useful Dutch tracts, which I also intend 
to print, for the use of those of our stations where Dutch is spoken. 

The chapel which is building on this station will, I hope, be ready in 
about two months. The place in which we worship at present is crowd- 
ed every Sabbath, and yet not more than two thirds of the people can 
get in. In another part of the town we have also a large congregation; 
and another temporary building is in course of erection in the middle 
of the town, in which I hope to hold service as soon as possible. On the 
Sabbath day now I have five and during the long days six services to 
attend to; and notwithstanding this, the necessities of the people can- 
not be met as they should be, for want of assistance. There are several 
places which I would occupy if I could. Some Basutos came to chapel 


63. Edwards had in the meantime commenced working among the Batlokwa (see 
below). 
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last Sabbath from a considerable distance. I have promised to ride to 
their village. At another place, about nine miles distant, I have held 
two services on the week day, and am anxious to be there again as soon 
as possible; but at present those places can be attended to but seldom. I 
am, however, happy in being able to say that I derive some assistance 
from three natives whom I employ as local preachers, and a fourth will 
also, I trust, very soon be capable of assisting me. T'wo young men, one 
of them very promising, have been lately sent from this station to the 
Watson Institution at Graham’s Town. ®* 

During the last few months the emigrant Dutch farmers, in con- 
siderable numbers, have been in this neighbourhood. Finding them 
desirous of having the public worship of God continued among them, I 
have, by preaching and distributing Dutch tragts among them, en- 
deavoured to meet their wants.®° 

You will easily perceive that, having to supply all the stations in the 
district with books, and the demand being now so great, our consump- 
tion of paper must be considerable — a dozen reams would be very 
acceptable. This, with the type which I have requested in a former 
letter, would enable us to meet the wants of our school much better 
than we can at present. 

Amidst, however, much to encourage, there are some things which 
we wish were otherwise. Some of the old men cling with tenacity to the 
Bechuana customs and seem unwilling to give them up. It is, however, 
pleasing to observe that these customs are fast dying away, and that a 
general opinion of their worthlessness prevails among the people. War 
too has made sad devastations lately in places not very far from our 
station, but preserved by God, we remain unhurt.*® 


Although the fact was not communicated to the readers of the mission journal, the 
years 1834-37 had been a period of great dissension among the missionaries in 
what was to become the Bechuana District. Early in 1835 the Albany District 
Meeting had recommended Archbell’s removal from the “ Bechuana Country” and 
decided to send Richard Haddy and William Shepstone “to investigate thoroughly 


64. A Wesleyan institute established in 1838 for the industrial training of young Black 
men and the education of the sons of Chiefs. In 1840 it was moved to the Wesleyan 
mission station at Farmerfield in the Eastern Cape. 

65. Various groups of emigrant farmers or Voortrekkers were passing through Thaba 
Nchu on their way into the interior, and were hospitably received by the Wesleyans. 

66. After the murder of the Trekker leader Piet Retief and his party by Dingane in 
February 1838 the amaZulu defeated the Trekkers at Italeni and groups of Whites 
were massacred at Bloukrans and elsewhere in the modern Natal. 
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the condition of the missions there”. The following year the Meeting noted that 
“several charges have been brought against Bro. Jenkins by his Superintendant 
[sic] Bro. Archbell’’, and in 1838 charges made against Archbell by both Jenkins 
and Foseph Allison were mentioned, and subsequently investigated at a special 
District Meeting at Platberg attended by the General Superintendent, William 
Shaw.°’ ‘We are of the opinion,” declared the Albany District Meeting in this 
connection, “that the brethren of that country should be more cautious in regard to 
the character of each other, than to bring charges against the moral character of a 
brother without (in the first instance ) using every means to come to an understand- 
ing among themselves, and the brethren regret that so much of their time should be 
occupied in investigating charges which after examination appear to have arisen 
from mere misunderstanding.”’ 

Archbell left for England in the same year, and after his return to South Africa 
in 1839 he was to work in the Eastern Province and Natal. Giddy took charge of 
the mission at Thaba Nehu on his departure, and gave the following account of the 
station in a letter dated 1 Fanuary 1839. 


On this Circuit, during the past year, we have taken into society and 
on trial about 45. Some have been the subjects of deep and powerful 
convictions, and with others the work has been of a more gentle 
though I hope not ofa less effectual nature. I trust all are sincere. Our 
congregations are large and attentive; a considerable number of ser- 
vices have been held in the open air in different parts of the town, and 
we only want a more copious outpouring of the Holy Spirit on our 
congregations and classes to realize all our wishes. I am thankful for 
what I have seen, but most anxiously desire the general awakening of 
this large mass of people. 

The population immediately on the station is about 8 ooo. Besides 
these there are twelve villages of Basutos in the neighbourhood, to 
which as much attention has been paid as the various other duties 
connected with the station would allow. The Society’s printing press 


67. These charges seem to have amounted to the following: falsehood (unspecified, but 
considered “not to have been substantiated”’); ‘being connected with the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder” (“which does not appear to us to have been proved”’); and 
“mismanaging of Plat Berg station”, of which Archbell had for a time been in 
charge, “in occasioning disputes by bringing the Griquas on that place” and “‘unit- 
ing the Bastards and Griquas under one Government” (‘“‘we think that he fell into 
an unhappy lack (?) of judgment when he took that step so hastily, without having 
consulted the brethren in the neighbourhood’’). Subsequently the relevant pages 
were removed from the minute book by Archbell before his departure from the 
District, and replaced by order of the District Meeting in 1839. 
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is here, and I have to print for the whole District.°* We have five 
services on the Sabbath day: two of them in the open air; and on 
weekdays out-of-door services in various parts of the town. During 
the last ten months I have been alone on the station, Mr. Archbell 
having returned to England, and Mr. Sephton, the Assistant, having 
been removed by the District Meeting to Plaat Berg; and there is now 
but one missionary on the station, when last year there were two and 
an assistant. I need not say therefore that additional labourers for 
this Circuit®? are very much needed. I see by the Watchman’° one is to 
be sent; and I hope the Secretaries and Committee will see the neces- 
sity (if he have not already left) of hastening his departure as much as 
possible. 

We have made some progress in our school department this year. I 
have at length got the printing apparatus into order, and have been 
enabled to print a quantity of school lessons, &c. Some of the Be- 
chuanas are able now to read well the books that during the last year 
have been printed in their own language. I should say, however, that 
on account of being here alone, I have not been able to pay as much 
attention to the schools as I have wished to do. About 60 children and 
40 adults have been, however, attended to. 

You will be glad to hear that for several months I have preached in 
Sichuana without an interpreter. My interpreter left me, and perhaps 
providentially, as thrown on my own resources, and being obliged to 
exert myself to the utmost to communicate the truths of religion to the 
natives in their own language, I hope I have succeeded in at least 
making myself understood. Preaching by interpretation is at best but a 
very inefficient method, and the sooner a missionary can get out of its 
trammels the better. 

I feel happy also in saying that Bechuana customs and ceremonies 
are considerably on the wane. The native dance is in some instances 
kept up; but I frequently go at the time of the dance, oppose it, and 
preach to those who are willing to hear. A considerable number fre- 
quently leave the dance, draw around the missionary and listen to the 
word of God. About two months since, there having been no rain for a 
considerable time, an attempt was made by a few to get up a rain- 
making ceremony, but it failed. The opinion and feeling of a vast 


68. The “Bechuana District”, which had come into being in 1837. 

69. The field of work of a single minister, consisting of a number of “societies”; in this 
case the Thaba Nchu area. 

70. A British religious journal. 
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number of the people appear to be against it, and all now readily 
acknowledge that God alone has the power’ of causing the rain to 
descend and fertilize the earth. 

You are aware that we have been lately almost surrounded by 
war.’' We have been, however, mercifully preserved. We have gone 
on uninterruptedly; and though on one side and on the other we have 
had wars and rumours of wars, we have through mercy remained 
unhurt. The doings at Port Natal have been, and still are, of a most 
tragic nature. Dingaan has murdered a considerable number of emi- 
grant farmers, with their families. They in return have attacked him; 
and it is reported, by their last commando, have slain 3 000 Zoolahs. 
When those wars will terminate, no one knows; but we hope that the 
sending of British troops to Port Natal is an interposition of Providence 
to prevent the further awful destruction of human life which is now 
going on in this part of Africa.’? 

Our chapel will be fit for opening in a few weeks. I think it will 
contain about one thousand people. With such a population as we 
have on this station, we need a large chapel. Every attention has been 
paid to economy in its erection, and I hope some considerable part of 
the expense incurred will be defrayed by the natives. Its shape is that of 
a ““T”’ and contains 2 304 square feet, besides a vestry. Two smaller 
chapels are in course of erection in two very populous parts of the 
town, the advantage of which will be considerable; and as they are 
built of reeds and poles, the expense will be but little. 

I must desire you to send the type and paper so long since requested. 
We want it much, and our schools are suffering in consequence. We 
shall want the pica &c. as early as possible, as I intend as soon as other 
duties will allow to print some select tracts for our Plaatberg station. I 
ask for the above the more confidently as I conceive that, by due 
management, I shall be able, in a very short time, so to conduct our 
printing affairs as to prevent their being in future a heavy tax upon the 
Society. 

We expect Mr. W. Shaw will visit us in about six weeks.”* We need 


71. See n66 above. The Trekkers had subsequently defeated the amaZulu in the battle 
of Blood River in December 1838. 

72. In December 1838 British troops were landed at Port Natal (the modern Durban) 
in an attempt to establish a British presence and preserve the peace in the area. 

73. William Shaw had in 1837 been appointed General Superintendent of Wesleyan 
Missions in South Eastern Africa. For his account of his visit to the Bechuana 
District, see Chapter 6 below. 
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his counsel and direction much, and I doubt not but that his superin- 
tendence of our mission will prove a blessing. 

Through the mercy of God we are all well. The climate is exceed- 
ingly conducive to health, and, we are as comfortable as we expect to 
be on a mission station so far in the interior. 
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Umpukane (Kora mission) 


Besides the various Rolong groups who established themselves at Thaba Nehu, the 
immigrant party of 1833 included the Basters, who settled at “New Platberg’’ on 
the Caledon, and the Griquas of Buchuaap, who briefly formed a settlement 
around the Wesleyan station “New Buchuaap”’ or Lishuant.’* At the time of the 
migration the Wesleyans had, however, also begun working among the Kei or 
Great Korana living near Buchuaap, and their Captain, Hanto, had accompanied 
the exploratory expedition to the Caledon River valley. The main migration during 
the winter of 1833 was therefore followed soon afterwards by an independent Kora 
migration in its footsteps. 

The account of the antecedents of this people and of their journey to the east 
appeared anonymously in the mission journal, but was probably written by 
Thomas Jenkins, who accompanied them. 


In forming mission stations in heathen countries, difficulties neither 
small nor few present themselves, especially if the habits of the people 
are of a migratory kind, which is particularly the case with the differ- 
ent clans of Coranas. 

Up to the year 1833 the Coranas belonging to the late Jan Taai- 
bosch (or, as generally called, Jan Kapitein) lived on the banks of the 
Hart River (or Heart River) where they were visited by the mission- 
aries from the Buchuaap station as often as their other engagements 
would allow. They did not labour in vain. The blessings of the Gospel 
descended upon some hearts as “rain upon the mown grass, and as 
showers that water the earth’. Some “turned to the Lord with full 
purpose of heart”’. 

In 1833 the Albany District Meeting decided that Mr. Jenkins 
should go and reside with these people and form them into a station; in 
the month of July he arrived among them. The Chief seeing that a 
missionary was arrived among his people to give him and them a more 
perfect knowledge of the way of salvation, he with some of his people 
determined to move with the missionary into a better part of the 


74. For further information on these stations, see Appendix II. 
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country, where they might establish the mission.’° 

In the month of August 1833, on the banks of the Vaal River, the 
Chief assembled his people, both Coranas and Bechuanas (a great 
number of the latter were under his government), and led the way to 
that country where the present Bechuana missions are established. 
They had not proceeded far before some of the Coranas became disaf- 
fected to their Chiefand returned. About the same time the Bechuanas 
who were connected with that people also left, amounting to about 
2000 souls, and joined themselves to Moroko, the Chief of the Thaba 
Unchu Station. The company that the missionary and the Chief now 
had with them was much diminished. Not being daunted by the dim- 
inution of their number, they proceeded in search of a place, keeping 
in view that when one was found not to incur much expense in build- 
ing until the place found proved suitable and the remaining part of the 
people had arrived, who had returned chiefly from fear of going into a 
strange country. | * 

After travelling upwards of a month and wearying themselves in 
search of a suitable place, they at length, arrived at the frontier of the 
Mantatee country, with the general appearance of which they were 
highly gratified. (. . .)’® 


The settlement of the Korana and the establishment of Umpukane was described 
by Jenkins more fully immediately after the event in a letter dated ““Makua- 
tling”’,’’ 24 December 1833. 


(. . .) We left the Vaal River on the 5th of September [1833], and 
arrived here on the 1st of November. The length of time has not arisen 
- from the distance, but from the heavy rains and the inconvenience the 
people have had in travelling, the distance not being above eight or 
nine days with ox-wagons. 

Were I to give you an extract of my journal during that time, it 
would be but a repetition of the same circumstances, until we came 
among a tribe of Buchuanas called Bagojas, a tribe but little known to 


75- 1.€. to follow the general migration to the Caledon River valley. 

76. At Mpokane, where the Wesleyan station of Umpukane was established (see Ap- 
pendix II). As appears from subsequent references, ‘‘Mantatee” or Tlokwa terri- 
tory was taken to extend from approximately the modern Clocolan to well beyond 
the modern Ficksburg. 

77- Apparently the name of the region, after Thaba Mekwatleng (the modern Koran- 
naberg), some 30 kilometres to the east. 
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any of our English travellers.7* We passed by about thirty villages, 
each containing from 50 to 100 houses. They appear to be a harmless, 
inoffensive people, and exceedingly hospitable to strangers; they are a 
numerous tribe, but living in a very scattered state; they have no cat- 
tle, these having been taken by other tribes; they live on corn and the 
wild animals of the country, of which they appear to have an abun- 
dance; they were exceedingly anxious that we should remain with 
them, and sorry at our departure. 

When within a day’s journey of the spot which our people have 
chosen for the place of their future residence, I was apprized that the 
Chief of the Mantatee tribe’ ® had sent a messenger with a large ring of 
copper as a token of friendship; begging at the same time, “‘that as I 
was a Morute®® (a teacher) I would come into his land and reside with 
him, as he saw others were getting teachers, but he had none, and he 
wished to be like them”’. After having told the messenger of our object 
in coming into this country, I gave him a present of beads, a knife and 
other things for the Chief, with which he was much pleased. 

Ina few days after the Chiefcame, attended by about thirty men; on 
seeing me, he said, “‘My heart is now happy in seeing you, I have heard 
that you are peaceable people and do not kill nor steal, and that you 
want a land to sit happy in; my land is before you, choose any part of it, 
that I may come and sit to hear the word you have brought; only do 
not leave me, for I am every day killed by Peat’”’ (a man at the head of 
a party of Corannas, who has robbed him of many of his cattle).*! We 
made every necessary inquiry as to the purchase of a tract of country 
from him, to which he gave us every satisfaction. In a few days after we 
went about 14 miles farther, to a place well watered and every way 
suitable,®? excepting some scarcity of firewood, but this we have at a 
short distance. 

Having built a temporary hut to screen us from the scorching sun 


78. Properly the Dihoja (““Leghoya”’), a name used somewhat vaguely at the time and 
even more vaguely by modern writers. It usually referred to the Bakubung, or later 
(as here) the Bataung, and the place here indicated was probably Mekwatleng, 
where the French missionaries subsequently established the station Mequatling for 
Moletsane and his Bataung. 

79. The Tlokwa chief Sekonyela. 

80. Morutt. 

81. This was the notorious bandit Piet Witvoet of the Right-hand Korana (‘‘Regs- 
hande’’) near the Riet River, for whom the Berlin Missionary Society would establish 
the station Bethanie in 1834. 

82. Mpokane. 
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and frequent rains of this country, I visited several kraals or villages, to 
preach the Gospel to them. It has excited the laughter of some; others 
have heard with attention; and some have said, ‘‘We have heard 
things our old fathers never heard”’. 

A few days ago I visited the Chief's town.** It is built on a moun- 
tain, and contains, I should suppose, from two to three thousand 
people. There is but one place of access, and this so difficult that but 
one beast at a time can enter; it is formed by the removal of huge stones 
and a wall built to the height of ten feet, in which there is a low narrow 
door for entering. When I arrived at the door, I was told to come in, 
and then conducted to the Queen’s residence by about seven or eight 
hundred people — the Queen is the Chief’s mother, and has had the 
government of the tribe for about fifteen years.°* The government is 
now vested in her son, except in cases of importance. (He is about 35 
years of age.) When within about fifty yards of her house, she was 
pointed out to me as the Queen of the tribe; she put forth her hand and 
caught mine, and accosted me by saying, ““My father, my father!” I 
was then brought to her house. 

After having expressed her pleasure at seeing me, I was conducted 
to her son’s house. I found him sitting on a stone, surrounded by about 
60 or 70 of his counsellors, all waiting to receive me. When he saw me, 
he sprang up, caught me by the hand and brought me to the court of 
his house; a skin was brought to sit on and mats put over our heads to 
screen us from the sun; sweet and sour milk was brought to drink, and 
shortly after, an ox was presented, and a loaf of bread, which the Chief 
gave. Some time having elapsed, I requested the people to sit while I 
spoke a few words to them; there were about fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred persons present; some talked, some laughed, and others heard 
with attention. After I had done, the Chief asked when the great day 
(Sabbath) was: when informed, he said he should come on Saturday, 
with some people, to hear again. 

The day being far advanced, we (being accompanied by two Cor- 
annas and my interpreter) made ready to return, when the Chief’s 
great wife carried my saddle from the mountain as a mark of respect, 
the old Queen also requesting that we would never leave her land. The 
Chief and two men rode with us part of the way home; he thanked me 
for the visit, and said on Saturday he would come to the place. This 


83. Marabeng, now known as Soutkop, 6 kilometres beyond the modern Ficksburg. 


84. This was the famous Mmanthatisi, military leader and regentess of the Batlokwa 
during the Difaqane period, after whom they had become known as ““Mantatees’’. 
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1. “View of the Wesleyan mission station, Thaba Unchu, Eastern Africa’’, as published 
in 1835. The buildings indicated with the letters C and B (left and centre) probably 
belonged to the mission, while the huts marked D (right) possibly formed the residence 
of the Chief, Moroka II. No key is provided. 

2. “Mr Archbell’s congregation at Thaba ’Nchu’, as portrayed by Charles Bell 
during his visit in November 1834 (detail). 
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3. “Jan Taaibasch, a Corana Chief (South Africa) killed by a lion’’, a highly idealised 
and romanticised version of the death of the Kora Chief Hanto (“Jan Taaibosch’’) in 
1836. 

4. “Umpukani mission station’’ by Charles Bell, 1834. 
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5. “Lishuani, a Wesleyan station” as drawn by James Backhouse in 1839. 
6. “Mr Edwards’ congregation at Lishuane”’ by Charles Bell, October 1834 (detail). 


7. ““Emparani, a Wesleyan station”, by James Backhouse, 1839. The station 
depicted is Imperani. 


38. ““Mirametsu, a Wesleyan station’’, also from Backhouse’s book. 


tribe of people is numerous, and I hope the Committee will take their 
pressing wants into consideration. The lowest estimate which can be 
given, according to what I see and hear, is 24 000 people. By the direc- 
tion of my Superintendent, I shall itinerate among them as often as 
possible. There is also a great number of Caffres among them who 
have fled here in the time of Chaka’s wars; in our neighbourhood there 
are seven or eight hundred.®® 

Surely the Lord has heard the prayers of his children for the sons of 
Africa. They are stretching out their hands unto God, and crying to 
the Christian world, ‘““Come over and help us”. 


Another anonymous letter, which appeared in the mission journal in December 
1837, gives the following impressions of Umpukane and its surroundings. 


(.. .) Many are the advantages arising from fixing upon the present 
site. First, the place is beautifully situated with an abundance of water, 
the ground for cultivation is of the best kind, and surrounded by a vast 
number of native inhabitants. Secondly, it is situated within the terri- 
tories of the Mantatee Chief, within five hours’ ride on horseback of his 
residence, according to his own desire. Thirdly, all the natives who 
reside near this station acknowledge the Chief of the Mantatees as 
their Captain; while all the Basutos from without the boundaries of 
this station acknowledge Moshes[h] as their Chief who long since has 
had two missionaries from the Paris Missionary Society. 

This country in former years has been exceedingly populous: large 
cattle-folds and extensive old towns are to be found near the mission 
site, which indicate it to be a very fine country, as the natives are sure 
to live in the most fruitful parts. In past times this country has been an 
awful scene of war and bloodshed; many places were white with the 
scull-bones of the slain, so that it might be emphatically called Gol- 
gotha, “‘a place of sculls’. Yet there, on the ashes of the slain, and 
among the scull-bones of those who had been in their generation men 
of renown, was the banner of the cross of Christ erected, and hundreds 
gathered round to hear the peaceful tidings thereof. 

War is generally accompanied with its kindred calamities, famine 
and pestilence; these were felt in an awful manner at Umpukani and 
the adjacent parts. The remaining few were driven to desperation by 
the pressing wants of hunger, till, at length, the man ate his fellow and 


85. See n43 above. 
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the mother became satisfied with the flesh of her offspring. Had the 
friends of heathens witnessed with what delight these sons of wretched- 
ness heard the object of the “white man’s” mission (a name given to 
the missionary by them), they would have felt themselves a hundred- 
fold rewarded for what they had done in sending the Gospel among 
them. Never will the missionary forget the expressions of joy the na- 
tives uttered on his first arrival into the country, Re tla robala yuale, re tla 
robala yuale:®® that is, “Now shall we sleep, now shall we sleep”; mean- 
ing that in consequence of the repeated attacks of their enemies they 
scarcely had any rest by day or by night. For when they had carried 
away cattle, sheep, goats and corn, they took their children away to 
slavery; and if resistance were made from an impulse of parental affec- 
tion by the father or mother, he immediately received a death wound 
from the assagai or the ball. (. . .) 


In the winter of 1834 the Wesleyan missionaries “‘bought’’, according to therr own 
interpretation of the transaction, the-area around Umpukane from Sekonyela,*’ 
and the mission here seemed firmly established. The following account of the 
progress of the work was compiled by Jenkins on 10 Fuly of the following year. 


After a journey of five weeks from Graham’s Town (being ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Allison), we arrived at the station in 
health and safety on the 21st of May. For God’s protecting mercy I 
trust we all desire to be thankful, and to spend the residue of our days 
to his glory. In travelling hither we found considerable difficulty, ow- 
ing to the poverty of our oxen; for, although our stay in Graham’s 
Town was protracted far beyond the usual time of the District Meet- 
ing (in consequence of the Kafir war) ,®® yet, on account of the want of 


86. Re tla robala jwale. . ‘ 

87. On 3 February 1834 a contract was drawn up in which Molapo, son of Moshwe- 
shwe, on behalf of his father “sold” the area around Umpukane to Thomas Cey- 
baab, acting on behalf of Hanto, Chief of the Korana, for two oxen and five cows. 
As the station, however, lay on the border of the areas over which Moshweshwe and 
Sekonyela claimed authority respectively, a second document, dated 2 June 1834, 
was drawn up by which “‘Sikonyeli Chief of the Mantatees” agreed to the “absolute 
sale” of the land around the station “at or for the price of Eight Sheep, Two Goats 
& Five Head of large Cattle”’. “‘Jan Captein Chief of the Corranas at Umpokuani”’ 
made his mark on this contract, and a subsequent document stipulated that the 
land thus purchased was to be “the joint property of the Reigning Chief of the 
Corannas and the Wesleyan Methodist Conference”; the original deed of sale was, 
however, never signed by Sekonyela. 

88. The eleventh Albany District Meeting had commenced on 13 March 1835. The 
Sixth Frontier War had broken out at the end of the previous year, and was to 
continue until September. 
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grass, they were reduced to mere skeletons.’This laid us under the 
necessity of travelling very slowly, though I purchased several fresh 
oxen to replace some stolen by the Kafirs. 

In consequence of my long absence at Graham’s Town our tempo- 
rary chapel suffered materially. Since my return a considerable por- 
tion of my time has been occupied in the erection of a new one, and 
also in repairing our dwelling-house. The chapel is now nearly fin- 
ished; it will hold upwards of 200 hearers; its walls are of a temporary 
nature; but with the additional expense of £4 or £5 it may be made a 
substantial building, and will make an excellent school-room should 
we want a larger place of worship at a future period. The expense of its 
present erection will not exceed £3. 

Since my return I have not been able to itinerate among the sur- 
rounding Mantatees so much as I could have wished; and indeed, to 
this part of the missionary calling I shall be able to attend but little 
until I obtain some assistance; for if I leave the station for more than 
one day, some of our services at the place must consequently be neg- 
lected. The school will now occupy a considerable portion of my time; 
but to relieve me in some measure, so as not entirely to neglect the 
neighbouring population and to pay attention to other affairs devolv- 
ing upon me, I have hired a pious native to render me some assistance 
in the school. 

Connected with the school, I have found considerable difficulty in 
determining what to teach the Corana children. Their own language 
is so different to. the Sechuana, bearing indeed no affinity to it, and so 
difficult to be attained (inasmuch as in every word there is one or two 
clicks), that I fear it would be lost labour to attempt to teach them in it. 
I have endeavoured to teach them the Sechuana; but to this they are 
decidedly opposed. To insist upon it would only be to deter them from 
coming, and, if any should come, they would make little progress, as 
they have an insurmountable antipathy to learning it. I have therefore 
commenced in the Dutch language, with an intention of instructing 
them in both if I find it practicable. Hitherto their progress has far 
exceeded my expectation. 

From the Mantatees in our neighbourhood I have great encourage- 
ment. They are exceedingly regular in their attendance on the preach- 
ing of the word, and some make many inquiries about what they hear 
from time to time. Neither cold nor rain prevents many of them from 
attending the preaching of the Gospel. I have not yet been able to do 
anything for their children, but intend, as soon as I possibly can, to 
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teach them the first part of the Conference Catechism, translated into 
their language. 

However, while Umpukane was established as a Kora station, it is quite clear that 
the Wesleyans were from the first more interested in the numerous Tlokwa tribe on 
whose borders it was situated, and they immediately commenced work among this 
people as well, as will be seen in the following extracts from Fenkins’s journal. 


September 30th, 1835 — In our class meeting this evening an old woman 
who for many years had been seeking salvation gave a pleasing testi- 
mony of having found “‘the peace of God which passeth understand- 
ing”’, through believing in Jesus. Glory be to God for some tokens of his 
love! We long to have a rich outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all our 
congregations. 

Oct. 16th. — Again I have to record that many of the surrounding 
natives are flying in every direction from the murderous hand of a 
banditti of Corannas, who, I hear, are committing awful murders to 
become masters of some of the Bagoia children,®® either to enslave 
them to themselves, or dispose of them to some of the Dutch farmers. 
O, what a scene of war and bloodshed has this country been, especially 
in former years! There is scarcely a corner in the land but what we 
meet with human bones strewed on the face of the earth, and in every 
direction we find the remains of once populous towns and villages left 
without an inhabitant. Those who have survived the ravages of war 
and the awful scenes of cannibalism have generally made their resi- 
dences on the summits of mountains or in almost inaccessible preci- 
pices, in order the better to defend themselves from their enemies. In 
itinerating to them we find considerable difficulty. 

30th. —- Today we gave a feast to our school-children for their good 
attendance and perseverance in learning. Mr. Edwards gave them a 
very appropriate address, to which they listened with great attention. 
Afterwards they partook plentifully of meat, plum-cake and tea, with 
which they appeared to be highly delighted. If we had had a few things 
to have given them from the friends of missions, such as a few frocks or 
handkerchiefs for the girls and a few common pocket knives for the 
boys, it would doubtless have greatly encouraged them to renewed 
diligence. 

Nov. 4th. — Last night, after having rode several miles, I preached 


89. Again the Dihoja or (presumably) Bataung. 
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twice to good congregations of Bechuanas andCorannas. Thank God, 
some appeared to feel the power of the word, and spoke of their deter- 
mination to “seek the Lord while he may be found”’. I preached again 
this morning, and returned home. 

gth. — Today I had a good deal of conversation with two Mantatees. 
I feel thankful to say that the knowledge of the Gospel is making some 
progress among this people. Only two years ago there was scarcely a 
man among them who had the least knowledge of the Supreme Being 
or the immortality of the soul, but now there are many who form very 
correct views of many of the leading doctrines of Christianity. I find 
there are some who contend for the truths they hear from time to time, 
though they meet with considerable opposition. 

Dec. roth.—1 rode to Thaba Missibuia,°° and preached to the people 
of the surrounding neighbourhood. In this part there are eight or nine 
hundred inhabitants residing in small villages; the distance is about 14 
miles from the Institution. The people heard with great attention, and 
expressed their wishes that the “great news” might often be declared 
to them. I hope, if spared till next year, I shall be able to pay more 
attention to them. 

I could not help but feel most keenly at the inhuman manner in 
which the wives of these people are frequently treated. When a man 
returns from hunting, working or journeying and happens to find that 
that kind of food is not prepared which exactly suits his appetite (or 
indeed any thing else that irritates his temper), he thinks nothing of 
beating his wife in the most inhuman manner. In fact, it is not unfre- 
quently the case that a husband barbarously murders his wife for no 
other reason than just because that kind of food was not ready which 
would be most agreeable to his wishes. And I have heard that in many 
instances the wife with an infant child have fallen victims to the fury of 
the husband’s and the parent’s rage for offences of the most trivial 
nature. And when a man is found guilty of such a crime, he has to 
suffer no other penalty than the payment of a goat or a sheep; and 
should he be so poor as to be unable to pay such a fine, a knife or 
something equally trifling is exacted by the Chief, and the affair is 
settled. But, should the murder be committed by a Morena, or Mas- 
ter,°' he is exonerated from such a fine, as he is supposed to be invested 
with an absolute power over the life of his wife and child. ‘“Truly the 


go. Thaba Mesoboja, the modern Leeukop, just outside Marquard. 
gt. Morena, properly a rich man or Chief. 
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dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” May 
God arise and save the heathen world! 

I cannot but feel grateful to divine Providence that we have been led 

into this country; for even if we have been instrumental in effecting no 
other good, we can rejoice that we have been the means of saving 
many lives. A short time ago a man in our neighbourhood was merely 
suspected of having raised an unfavourable report about the Chief of 
the Mantatees, and had it not been for my timely interference, both he 
and his family would have fallen a sacrifice to his unfounded suspi- 
cions. But, thank God, this is not the only good; the word of life is 
declared to many, and, we doubt not, if faithfully preached, will be 
found the savour of life unto life to precious souls. (. . .) 
On the whole, the work among the Korana was a source of much discouragement to 
the missionaries, and their hopes were fixed mainly on the promising young Kora 
Captain Hanto, otherwise known as\Jan Taaibosch or Jan Kaptein. The follow- 
ing account of his untimely death in the winter of 1836 1s worth quoting tn full, not 
only for the incidental information on the Korana which it provides, but more 
especially for the portrait it gives of what the missionaries considered to be an 
edifying life and death. 


MEMOIR OF JAN KAPITEIN 
A converted Corana chief, who was killed by a lion on a hunting expedition 


Jan Taaibasch or Jan Kapitein, the subject of the following brief nar- 
rative, and late captain of the clan of Coranas belonging to the Umpu- 
kani station, prided himself in no small degree that he could, with 
tolerable correctness, trace the line of his ancestors to that remote 
period when they held possession of the country about Cape Town 
before it was taken by the English. Through various causes some of the 
progenitors of the Hottentot and the Corana tribes retired from the 
seashore into the more inward parts, till they came to the banks of the 
Great Orange River; here, owing to some disturbances, a division took 
place, and one part took the route up the Orange River with one as 
their captain whose name was Cara [sic], from whom all the various 
clans of this tribe were subsequently denominated Coranas, and from 
whom Jan Kapitein was not a very distant descendant. °? 


g2. The Korana were a tribe of Khoi pastoralists whose origins are somewhat uncer- 


tain. They were living in the vicinity of the Middle Orange River when the Whites 
first made contact with them. 
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From the Orange River they moved farther into the interior until 
they fixed themselves on the banks of what is called the Hart River. 
When Jan Kapitein was quite a youth, those useful missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society endeavoured to form a mission station 
with his father’s clan, whose name was Hart Taaibasch, then captain 
of that people.°? In order to bring these degraded people to a knowl- 
edge of better things, as they could not well spare a missionary, that 
Society supported among them for years a native teacher or assistant. 
At this time young Jan attended the school for instruction; but before 
he became properly acquainted with the alphabet, by the invasion of 
an enemy the whole tribe were obliged to fly from their residence and 
were scattered some in one place and some in another over the coun- 
try; consequently the teacher was left without people, and the favour- 
able opportunity of instructing men came to an end. However, it is 
worthy of remark, and a matter of encouragement, that the labour 
then bestowed was not in vain. The seed then sown did not die, it lay 
concealed in many a heart, and wanted only to be watered by the 
means of grace and warmed by the genial rays of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness to cause it to bring forth fruit to God’s glory. 

Amongst those who never totally lost these early impressions was the 
subject of this narrative; but being surrounded with darkness of the 
most gross kind, and solicited to crimes of the most horrid nature by his 
companions, he became the slave of every vice to which they were 
addicted. Yet in the midst of all, former impressions were not totally 
erased; conscience was not completely ‘seared as with a hot iron’, but 
strove to do its office: as he afterwards often said, he was a miserable 
man, for he knew ‘“‘there was a judgment to come”’. 

His father Hart Taaibasch having died, the government of the 
people devolved upomhim. In this state of comparative ignorance as to 
the matter of his soul’s salvation he remained until the year 1831, 
when the place of his residence was visited by the missionary from the 
Buchuaap Station. The word of God was then made the means of 
awakening several to a knowledge of their sinful state, among whom 
Jan was one; he was led to seek the Lord with “full purpose of heart” 
until he was brought to “‘behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 


93. The London Missionary Society had in 1802 begun work at Klaarwater (later 
known as Griquatown), to the north of the Orange, for the Basters, Korana and 
Namaqua. It was presumably here that the Taaibosch family first came into con- 
tact with missionaries: the “native agent”? Petrus Davids, who spoke Kora, was 
reported to be working among the Korana at Hardcastle in 1821. 
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the sin of the world’’. In this name and through faith in his blood he 
found salvation, and was enabled “‘to rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God”. Many others witnessed a good confession; they had prayer- 
meetings established among themselves and meetings for spiritual con- 
versation, from which Jan never absented himself except in cases of 
indisposition. 

With joy does the missionary remember the period when the woods 
and the valleys resounded with the prayers of these sincere worship- 
pers of the God of Israel. Jan now became very earnest in his entreaties 
for a missionary to reside among his people; insomuch that on one 
occasion he said, “Can’t I get one at Graham’s Town? If I could, I 
would go and fetch him with my pack-oxen.” 

In 1833 Mr. Jenkins was appointed to form a station with his 
people, but the part where they resided was so barren it was unfit for a 
mission station. He therefore started with his missionary and his 
people in quest of a better coyntry. After travelling far, and seeking 
diligently, the present country we now occupy was found, which high- 
ly gratified him,°* and he said, “Now I can sit still and hear the word 
of God.” Not being content to eat his spiritual morsel alone, he made 
every preparation for the purchase of a tract of country for himself and 
his people, and hastened to fetch those who had stayed behind in the 
old barren country. After an absence of three months, he returned 
with a large party. Still he had to contend with many difficulties from 
his people, in the midst of which he showed a wonderful degree of 
Christian fortitude and perseverance rarely to be found in a heathen 
character. 

In the absence of the missionary to Graham’s Town, Jan, by the 
solicitations of some of his people, left the station for a time and re- 
moved a small distance from it.°® But he had scarcely lost sight of the 
place before he was convinced he had acted wrong, and went immedi- 
ately to his uncle, who was a pious man, and confessed his error, and 
resolved on returning again to the mission as soon as he came back 
from a hunting expedition upon which he and his people had deter- 
mined. But “God’s ways are not as man’s ways’; he went, but re- 
turned no more. 

The circumstances connected with his death is as follows. In the 
month of June 1836 he with his people started off on this hunting 
94. The station Umpukane. 


95. This was apparently the migration to Merumetsho on the northern side of Thaba 
Mekwatleng (subsequently Korannaberg), some 30 kilometres away. 
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expedition upon which they had afore determined, in order to procure 
some elands, the flesh of which is to them very useful for food and their 
skins very valuable for shoe-soles, &c., and also for barter. As they 
were travelling one day, and at a considerable distance from the mis- 
sion station, they came just before sunset to some old cattle-folds, 
where they thought was a proper place to unpack their oxen and tarry 
for the night. Just on the spot they saw an enormous lion, which they 
determined on despatching, knowing that if he were to remain there 
during the night unmolested their lives would be in danger, and as it 
was near dark, and in a strange country, they knew not where they 
should get such a favourable spot as the present for a sleeping place. 

Accordingly, Jan, with a number of his people, armed with guns, 
mounted their horses and approached near the animal. Jan, who was 
always noted for extraordinary courage, dismounted and gave the 
reins of his bridle to his brother Jakob, who with all the others sat still 
on their horses. He fired at the lion but missed him; immediately the 
animal made a bound towards him. His brother Jakob, seeing that, 
said, “Spring upon your horse: he is coming on.” Before Jan could get 
fairly mounted, the lion sprang upon his horse, and with his left paw 
fastened upon the thigh of the docile animal and his right paw on the 
saddle. Immediately the horse gave a tremendous kick, [and] extricat- 
ed himself from the hold of the lion, as in a fright; with that Jan was 
precipitated to the ground. The lion then laid hold of his powder-horn, 
which according to native custom was buckled around his loins; after 
that the lion attempted to grasp his head, which he defended with his 
left arm, the sinews and arteries of which were bitten through by his 
tremendous grasp; his hat lay in one place and his gun lay in another. 
His brother Jakob could afford him no assistance, for his horse ran 
away with him at the sight of the animal; the other part of the com- 
pany made off, being intimidated at the first approach of the lion, and 
had it not been for the conduct of an intrepid youth, who ran to Jan’s 
assistance, and on whose approach the lion left him, he would in all 
probability have been torn to pieces on the spot. 

As soon as he was a little recovered, he expressed himself as having 
received a death-wound. He much lamented having left the station, 
and spoke of his determination of returning (if spared) and cleaving 
closer to the word of life. No medical aid was near; he had to subsist 
wholly on animal food, and being exposed with his wounds to very 
severe frost, a mortification took place which ended his earthly career; 
nor was the report of the accident brought to any of the mission sta- 
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tions until the help afforded arrived too late. He was not permitted to 
see his family, to whom he had an uncommon attachment, but died 
and was buried in the wilderness. A pious uncle of his, being one of the 
company, frequently interrogated him as to the state of his soul in the 
approach of death, to which he received answers the most satisfactory. 
The same pious uncle states, that ‘“‘from the time of the accident to that 
of his death, he gave himself wholly to prayer”. His firm and constant 
reliance was on the blood of the atonement; and his last words were, 
‘All is peace, all is peace, all is peace.” 

Jan Kapitein was about 33 years of age; 5 feet g inches in height, 
well formed, of an open countenance, sprightly and intrepid in his 
manner, kind in his disposition. When he had tasted the pardoning 
love of God, its effects were seen in his conduct; he was affectionate to 
his missionary, conscientious in the regard of the Sabbath, opposed to 
every thing immoral, regular in family prayer; he was constant in 
devotional exercises; and he was never absent from the public means of 
grace but through indisposition of body. 

Thus lived and thus died Jan Kapitein, a converted Corana, the 
fruit of missionary labour and a crown of rejoicing to the friends of 
missions in the day of the Lord. 


The Korana who had already left Umpukane never returned to the station, and 
during 1837 the entire Kora population seem to have removed to Merumetsho, 
where the Wesleyans accordingly established a new station for them which was 
known as Merumetsu, and sometimes also called “Black Forest’, in a direct 
translation of its Sotho name. Here also little success attended upon the work, 
however, and the station languished in much the same way as Lishuani. 
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Imperant ( Tlokwa mission) 


According to the French missionary Arbousset,9®° James Allison, Edwards’s 
assistant at the Griqua station Lishuani, arrived among the Batlokwa on 1 August 
1834 and commenced the mission that was to be known as Imperant.°7 Early in 
1836 Edwards himself was placed here by the Albany District Meeting which 
commenced on 9 February 1836, and in a letter dated “‘ Mantatees’’, 17 March 
1836, he was already able to provide information on the Batlokwa and their 
country. 


The Mantatees are a tribe of the Basutu nation, which formerly resid- 
ed north-east of Port Natal, but were driven down some years ago by 
Chaka, and were reduced in their wanderings to about half their orig- 
inal number before they could reach those fortified mountains in the 
country they now occupy.°® They are an athletic, warlike people, 
more masculine than the Bechuanas, but not so fine-formed as the 
Kaffers. They are an industrious people. The men work equally with 
the women in the cultivation of their gardens, constructing their 
houses, &c. In general they are kind and affectionate to their children 
(the native tribes are generally proud of their children), and appear to 
be attentive to their sick. They also bury their dead, placing the corpse 
in a sitting posture with the face directed to the north. The men are 
very cruel to their wives, whom they beat for every trivial offence; an 
instance occurred a few months since of a petty Chief cutting his wife’s 
ears off and so ill-treating her as to occasion her death. 

The Mantatees have no distinct notion of a Supreme Being, neither 
have we found that they have any word to convey to their understand- 
ing an idea of what he is. They have a tradition that the shadow or soul 
of a good man after death ascends above to a state of happiness, and 
that the shadow or soul of a bad man descends into a large pit in the 


96. In his Relation d’un voyage d’exploration . . . (1842). 

97. See Appendix II. 

98. Before the Difaqane the Batlokwa actually lived around Sefate (the modern Ver- 
kykerskop, near the village of Warden in the north-east Free State), from which 
they were driven by the amaHlubi and amaNgwane in their flight from Chaka. 
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centre of the earth to suffer misery; but this tradition has no practical 
effect upon their hearts so as to reform their lives. 

The country of the Mantatees is mountainous; it is generally fa- 
voured with plenty of rain, producing corn, beans, tobacco, pump- 
kins, &c., in great abundance without irrigation. It is excellent for 
horses and cattle. The climate is cold and bracing. From the month of 
November to February, which are the summer months of this country, 
raspberries and blackberries of good flavour are found in the moun- 
tains. Wood, even firewood, is generally very scarce. 

The Mantatees live in villages of from 10 to 200 houses. In the 
immediate vicinity of the station there are between 30 and 40 villages. 

The natives receive the message of divine truth with respect. Those 
of them who reside near the station pay increased attention to the 
word preached, and of one young man and his wife there is great hope. 
The eldest son of the Chief, Sikonyela, is a lad of great promise; he has 
made some progress in reading the Dutch language, and is inquiring 
after the religion of the Bible. The conversion of this lad must be con- 
sidered a great blessing, for, if spared a few years, he will be the head 
Chief of the tribe.°° 

Extensive prospects for the spread of the Gospel are daily presenting 
themselves to us among the tribes that are beyond us. A great number 
of natives visit this place for the purpose of trade, some of whom are 
from the tribes lying between this place and Dingaan’s kraal, others 
from the intermediate country between this and Port Natal: the for- 
mer are principally ‘“‘barimo”’!°° (or cannibals) of the Basutu nation 
and speak the same language as the Mantatees; the latter are poor 
Zoolas, and speak the Kaffer language.'°! Some of those possess arti- 
cles of European manufacture and reside near Port Natal. About 35 
miles, direct south from the Mantatees, in the direction of Port Natal, 
are found large tribes of the Barimo, consisting of about 25 villages; 
some of them large and governed by a Chief called Tselto.!°2 One 
day’s ride further south are four towns of Zoolas, named ‘‘Ba-Maka- 
kana”’, who are said to be cannibals in practice to this day;!°? from 


99. This was Maketekete, known to the missionaries as “David Silo” or ‘“‘Selo”’. 

100. Properly marimo (madimo in modern orthography). 

101. 1.e. a Nguni language. 

102. A misprint for Tsetlo; properly, Tsehlo, chief of the Matlotlokwane, who were 
apparently known as cannibals (‘‘barimo’’). 

103. The Bamakakana were a group of Amazizi, Nguni-speakers displaced by the 
Difaqane. 
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this place the natives go to Dingaan’s in four days. From the Ba-Maka- 
kana to Port Natal is supposed to be about 50 or 60 miles in a direct 
line. 

The word “Mantatees” is taken from the name of the old Queen 
Ma-antatees,'°* that is, mother of Antatees; this Antatees is a daugh- 
ter of the old Queen and is her eldest child who is still living, “Ma” 
signifies Mother. This is a practice existing among all the Bechuana 
tribes: those who are less civilized among them never think of going 
out of their formal way, even their missionaries and wives they do not 
call Mr. and Mrs. so and so, but according to the name of the eldest 
child; if his name is John, it is Ra-John and Ma-John, that is father of 
John and mother of John. If the child’s name is Sarah, it is Ra-Sarah 
and Ma-Sarah, that is, father of Sarah and mother of Sarah. By this 
rule and custom are the Mantatees called after their old Queen, the 
Ma (or mother) of Antatees. If the eldest child dies; their custom is to 
call the parents after the name of the next eldest; hence, while my little 
boy was alive, Mrs. E. was called by the less civilized of them, Ma- 
John, mother of John, but now he is gone she is called by them Ma- 
Sarah, mother of Sarah. 

The destitute state of the Mantatees is truly appalling; the ac- 
counts of their wars and bloodshed would affect the most hard- 
hearted.'°® Here is wrath unmingled with one ray of mercy; one 
tribe seeks to annihilate another. Poor women and innocent children 
are destroyed with savage cruelty; no cries, no tears, can move the 
heart of a savage, hardened with reiterated crimes. This country may 
be termed the Golgotha of South Africa. Thousands of human skulls 
strew the land; but alas! what do they teach? The remnants of tribes 
that are left are as ready to shed innocent blood as their fathers before 
them were. Would then the lovers of humanity and friends of the 
heathen prevent these murders? Let them send out the messengers of 
truth; nothing but missionaries, under God’s blessing, can prevent 
the awful calamities. 

Thank God that even so far we are not without encouragement: the 
testimony of Sikonyela, the Chief, is pleasing; in reference to this, he 
says that “‘previous to missionaries coming into the country, if two 
Chiefs were at variance with each other, they had no means of coming 
to terms of peace, as their pride would not allow them to make the 


104. Mmanthatisi. 
105. This refers to the wanderings and sufferings of the tribe during the Difaqane. 
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necessary concessions, but now they have the missionary to step in 
between them.” 

You have already been informed of the scarcity of wood in the 
neighbourhood of the Mantatees, even firewood, but building timber 
there is none except willowwood, which grows by the River Caledon, 
which, when used, is destroyed by worms in a few years. It will be far 
cheaper in the end to fetch timber for building from the Colony, 
though the cost at first may be a little more. 


In spite of the optimism of the Wesleyans, the work was threatened by existing 
tensions in the area, which were exacerbated by the presence of Voortrekker groups 
on their way from the Highveld and over the Drakensberg into Natal. The 
following letter by Edwards appeared in the mission journal in September 1838. 


About three months since, Sekanyela, the Chief of the Mantatees, made 
an attack upon some of the outposts of Dingaan’s cattle near Port Natal 
and took a considerable number of them. An army of Dingaan’s started 
off on the track of the cattle, which they followed until they came to the 
leger'°® (camp) of the Dutch farmers emigrating to Port Natal, one Mr. 
Peter Retief being at their head. As soon as Dingaan’s army saw that the 
number of the farmers was great, and believing they were the men who 
had stolen the cattle, they returned for a reinforcement of their army, 
intending to have attacked them in the night, the Kaffer mode of attack. 
In the meanwhile Mr. P. Retief, having heard of Dingaan’s design, 
dispatched a man to inform him that Sekonyela had stolen the cattle, 
and had driven them near his camp. A letter was sent by Dingaan to 
Mr. P. Retief (for Dingaan has Englishmen living with him) saying that 
as the cattle were tracked to his leger (or camp), he held him accused, 
until he could convince him of the contrary by bringing him the cattle 
and the thief who stole them. The letter and the answer I have seen, for 
Mr. P. Retief answered the letter and then had an interview with Din- 
gaan. At the interview it was agreed that P. Retief should try to get the 
cattle from Sekonyela; that Dingaan should supply him with four of his 
head men, with men to identify the cattle, and others to drive them. A 
tremendous army of Dingaan’s was also.ready, but P. Retief would not 
allow it to come, saying, “‘My intention is not to shed blood.’’!°7 


106. Laager. 

107. When the Trekker leader Piet Retief visited Dingane at Mgungundlovu in No- 
vember 1837, the latter — possibly with ulterior motives — promised to grant the 
Trekkers land between the Tukela and the Mzimvubu if they would restore the 
cattle stolen from the amaZulu by Sekonyela’s people. 
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January 4th, [1838]. — A report was brought to Sekonyela that some 
white people were flying from Dingaan, and were near the station. He 
with Mr. Allison (the catechist on the ’Mparane station) went to see 
who they were, and that, if they were in distress, they might afford 
relief. They had not gone far before they were unexpectedly sur- 
rounded by about fifty farmers, well armed, with Mr. P. Retief at the 
head of the party. They appeared to have come without any evil inten- 
tions whatever, merely to get back the stolen cattle in the most peace- 
able way. That night they slept at the station. The next morning when 
Sekonyela came to greet them and to talk about the purchase of some 
land, they deliberately put him in irons, and threatened to keep him in 
custody until he would bring out the stolen cattle. The four head men 
of Dingaan were then brought before him, one of whom had his assagy 
in his hand ready to stab. As a disguise they had their heads covered 
with a handkerchief; for, according to the custom of the Zoolas, they 
wear a ring on the crown of their heads about four inches in diameter. 
As soon as they were brought before Sekonyela their handkerchiefs 
were taken off and the question asked, ‘“Do you know these men?”’ 
“Yes,” said he, “‘they are Dingaan’s men.” 

6th. — On hearing of this affair I started very early this morning, as I 
had to return the evening of the same day for my duties on the follow- 
ing day, being Sunday, though I had to ride the distance of 60 miles. 
On my arrival at ’Mparane, I found all going on well; Sekonyela’s 
men were bringing out the stolen cattle, and the farmers were peace- 
ably inclined. After 500 head of cattle, 50 horses and g guns were 
brought out, Sekonyela was let loose, and the farmers started to Din- 
gaan with what they had, rejoicing that no blood was shed. No one 
knows the difficulty of managing heathen Chiefs living in heathenish 
ignorance and depraved by sin but those who live with them. No 
persuasion will turn them from the avaricious and bloody designs, 
when once bent upon their accomplishment. O let the interceding 
church pray, “Thy kingdom come, and hell’s o’erpower, and to thy 
sceptre all subdue.” 

In this event we see the overruling hand ofa kind Providence. Had 
Dingaan’s army come, or had the farmers come with hostile inten- 
tions, very, very much blood would have been shed. The manner in 
which the affair has been settled has surpassed our most sanguine 
expectations. The manner in which Sekonyela has been treated has 
done more to humble him than if the assagy or the ball had been used » 
upon his tribe. The peaceable conduct of Mr. P. Retief was most 
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praiseworthy, very different from the conduct of some of those who 
went to Mozeleketse, who,,when the Kaffers threw down their 
shields, and submitted themselves to be servants, were shot dead 
upon the spot by them, and others, climbing up trees to escape, were 
shot like birds by the fowler.'°® In many instances the humane con- 
duct of Mr. Retief was seen. He would not allow Dingaan’s army to 
accompany him. He came with only fifty armed men, a very small 
company for so large a tribe if his intentions were warlike. He would 
not allow a shot to be fired; for, said he, “‘if one drop of blood is shed 
in this affair, it will destroy all my comfort’. He ordered that the 
oxen chiefly should be taken, and that so many of the milch cows as 
possible should be left to give food for the pegple. He said, “Now 
Sekonyela, [ forgive you, but Iam but a man, and like yourself must 
die; you must ask forgiveness from God: you have your missionaries 
with you, and they can tell you how to get that; and now I will stand 
your friend, and so long as yousconduct yourself properly, should any 
tribe molest you, send for me, and I will immediately come to your 


assistance.’”!°9 


The main source of unrest in the area was, however, the violent, unstable and 
ambitious Sekonyela, who was unable to accept the presence of a rwal such as 
Moshweshwe in his near neighbourhood and lived in constant enmity with the 
Basotho. Moreover, war soon broke out between the Batlokwa and the Kei Ko- 
rana formerly living at Umpukane, and the resulting violence during the early 
18408 affected several of the Wesleyan stations. 

The following letter, written by Richard Giddy of Thaba Nchu and dated 6 
December 1841, describes the unrest of this period and gives further information 
on the development of Imperani. . 


(. . .) Sekonyela, the Chief of the Mantatees, continues his marauding 
exploits and holds the surrounding country in constant anxiety and 
alarm. The result is that our missions in and near the country which 
belongs to him have become in great measure depopulated, and the 
people are drawn off to other places, where they can obtain better 
protection for their cattle. Some have gone over to Mosheshe, the 
Basuto Chief; some have removed to Lishuani, and others to Thaba 


108. This possibly refers to one of the two punitive expeditions undertaken by the 
Trekkers against Mzilikazi during the previous year. 

10g. It was on his return to Dingane with the recaptured cattle that Retief was mur- 
dered together with his followers on 6 February 1838. 
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4 
*Nchu. Many of the members of the society who have been obliged to 
quit their places of residence have gone to our other stations, and thus 
will be saved, I trust, from losing their piety and returning to heathen- 
ism. Amidst all this agitation and all these difficulties we have learned 
some useful lessons, and if these outward trials lead us to the culti- 
vation of deeper personal piety and to a more implicit dependence on 
God, they will not have come upon us in vain. 

Though I thus write, you must not by any means regard this whole 
district as being in a discouraging state. While some of our stations 
have been decreasing in population, others have been increasing, and 
while on some our work has been retarded, on others we have been 
proceeding steadily and successfully. We have, moreover, now a better 
prospect than ever that peace will be established in the land and that 
we may go onwards in our work without interruption. 

You will be glad to learn that on this station we have suffered but 
little from the causes which have so seriously affected our Mantatee 
stations.''° Though at one time we feared that we also should be 
involved in war, our fears have happily not been realized. The popu- 
lation on this station has been considerably enlarged. Our congre- 
gations, both on Sabbath-days and in the week, are large. Our so- 
ciety has increased, and our schools are now in a more efficient state 
than they were at any former period. We have lately commenced a 
sewing-school for the native women, which promises favourably. 
Our Sabbath-school is large. Many can read well, and a considerable 
number are making great progress. Our writing-school is also in a 
satisfactory state. Several can write tolerably, and we have no doubt 
but that ere long many will be able to write, as well as read, in their 
own language. Several young men are also under special tuition, 
apart from our ordinary school. Our object is to raise up and train 
native youths, who, we trust, may become efficient teachers of their 
fellow-countrymen. The good effects of this have already appeared in 
their taking the lessons which they have received in school, and 
teaching them to others. 

We have printed lately a Catechism in the Coranna language. The 
clicks in this uncouth language render it extremely difficult. I have 
endeavoured to mark them by arbitrary characters, such as commas, 
apostrophes, inverted commas &c., inserted where the clicks occur, 


110. Imperani and (probably) Umpukane are meant, together with the two new sta- 
tions Moteng and Inkatla recently established beyond Imperani (see below). 
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and I hope the Catechism will thus be understood.''! It is, however, 
only an experiment, and I have considerable doubt whether the Cor- 
anna will ever become to any great extent a written or a printed lan- 
guage. Indeed, if the Corannas by intercourse with other natives be- 
come acquainted either with Dutch or Sichuana, the sooner their own 
language becomes extinct the better. 

The Coranna station in connexion with this is going on well.'!? A 
chapel, erected with but little expense to the Society, is nearly com- 
pleted. Our congregations are large, and our school, though small, is 
in an encouraging state. But the Corannas are a very fickle-minded 
people, wandering from place to place, and we have not unfrequently 
had the mortification of witnessing our efforts rendered apparently 
ineffectual by their nomadic habits. Of this tribe, however, we hope 
better. I baptized one of them last Sabbath, and in meeting the class 
was much pleased with the simplicity and Christian feeling with which 
they expressed themselves. A considerable number of Corannas from 
the neighbourhood of the Vaal River are on their way to join those 
now living among us. They come for the purpose of being near to the 
word of God. Thus our station will increase in population, and our 
sphere of usefulness will be extended. 

It is a matter of considerable regret that on account of the debt on 
our Society’s funds we cannot proceed to visit the nations dwelling 
beyond us. The Baraputsa, the Balakhulabaleli, the Makuaking,'!* 
nations powerful and numerous, and desirous to have the Gospel, offer 
to us most promising fields of usefulness. The Baraputsa have repeat- 
edly sent to us for a missionary. Hitherto they have no teacher, no 
religion, no light. They have heard of our missions and of the God of 
the white people, and they are anxious that some one should be sent to 
them to preach the Gospel. But as yet we have to lament that their 
request has been preferred in vain. 

With many things to discourage us, we have much cause to rejoice. 


111. This had been compiled by C. F Wuras of the Berlin Missionary Society’s station 
at Bethanie, and printed by Giddy without his authorisation; according to Wuras 
the copies sent to him were “‘so defective, from the want of the proper types or 
marks to express the sounds peculiar to the language, that they were compara- 
tively useless”’. 

112. Merumetsu, which was under the supervision of Giddy at Thaba Nchu. 

113. The “Baraputsa” were the modern Swazi. The “Balakhulabaleli”’ were the people 
of Langalibalele, whose father was Chief of the Amahlubi in the modern Natal, 
and the ““Makuaking” were properly the Maqwaqwa living in what is now the 
Bethlehem district. , 
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Pd 
Our members continue steadfast in the attachment to the cause of 
God. Our labour is not in vain. But we want a more copious outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit’s influences and a more simple dependence on 
God, as He alone can make our efforts a blessing to the people. 
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Two reports on the Bechuana District (1839-40) 


Initially the “Bechuana” missions in the Caledon River valley, as has already 
been mentioned, formed part of the Albany District, and the missionaries were 
obliged as far as possible to attend the annual meetings of the district at Grahams- 
town. At the meeting commencing on g February 1836 the separation of the 
“ Bechuana’”’ stations from the Albany District was, however, recommended, “in- 
asmuch from our distance from these missionaries the majority of the brethren 
know very little if any thing about their circumstances & are in danger of deciding 
rashly on their affairs’. ' 

Through a misunderstanding the, missionaries from the “ Bechuana’’ stations 
still attended the next District Meeting at Grahamstown on 7 February 1837, but 
on 31 August of the same year the first meeting of the Bechuana District was held 
at Platberg, this being the special District Meeting to investigate the charges 
against Archbell.''* By this tame the Mission was stated to consist of four 
stations (Thaba Nehu, Platberg, Umpukane and Lishuani, Imperani not yet 
having developed into a full-fledged station), four missionaries, 254 Church 
members and 392 scholars. 

This latter meeting was attended by the Revd William Shaw of Grahamstown, 
the newly-appointed General Superintendent of the Wesleyan missions in South 
Eastern Africa, and at the end of 1839 he returned for a tour of inspection of the 
District, on which he reported in a letter to the WMS in London dated Grahams- 
town, 19 February 1840. 


I am happy to inform you that I reached home in safety on the 29th of 
January, after a fatiguing journey to the Bechuana country. I was 
absent about eight weeks, during which time I travelled on horseback 
or by wagon about 1 300 miles, visited all the stations in that District, 
together with Cradock and the new station behind the Winterberg, ! !5 
besides holding the annual meeting of the Bechuana District. I suf- 
fered a good deal on this journey from the extreme heat of the summer, 
and from being frequently exposed to the heavy thunderstorms, which 
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occurred very often during the journey. 


On my way to the Bechuana country I overtook Mr. Sephton, one 
of our Catechists, returning with several wagons belonging to the mis- 
sion from Graham’s Town, where he had been to obtain supplies. I 
found him waiting at the Orange River, which was impassable in the 
usual way. Owing to the heavy rains, with only slight intermissions, for 
three or four months during the summer, this river has been unford- 
able on account of the depth and strength of the stream. Not liking to 
be detained, we resolved on being floated over this broad and deep river 
on a very rude and frail raft. This was a work of great labour and 
occupied the whole party three days, it being necessary to take all the 
wagons to pieces and to convey them and their freight in small por- 
tions, as the raft would not safely bear more than two wagon-wheels at 
once. At length, however, all was safely landed on the opposite side of 
the water, and we pursued our way without any other than the ordi- 
nary toils and difficulties of an African journey. 

I found all the brethren in good health, and the work of the mission 
proceeding very satisfactorily in every place — indeed the improve- 
ment in almost every branch of our work on each of the stations from 
the period of my visit upwards of two years before was very manifest 
and very gratifying to my mind. 

The first station I visited was Thaba Unchu. The Barolong tribe who 
occupy this place were the first people of the Bechuana race amongst 
whom our Society established a mission. And I only regret that 
Messrs. Hodgson and Broadbent, the first of our brethren who visited 
this tribe (at that time scarcely known even in the Colony) cannot 
witness the extraordinary changes which have taken place amongst 
this people since the.time when they first visited them and were in 
“perils” amongst them. 

Here is a tribe now numbering about 10000 souls, with a town in 
which not less than 6000 or 7000 are constantly residing, the re- 
mainder living at the various outposts with the cattle, but none of 
them more then twenty or thirty miles from the town. Mr. Giddy has 
built a very good chapel, capable of accommodating about 1 000 per- 
sons — it is usually well attended, and sometimes quite crowded with 
people. The chapel is built with substantial brick walls, with a pole 
roof thatched with rushes. From want of timber in these parts, a broad 
building cannot easily be erected: the chapel is therefore built in the 
form of a cross, the pulpit being so placed as to be in full view of the 
people in each of the three wings — this is a plan which I suggested 
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when I was here before, and as Mr. Giddy has had it well executed, it is 
now approved by all who see the chapel. The walls are sufficiently 
high, there being no ceiling, and the whole is built in that compara- 
tively rude but substantial style which exactly accords with my views 
of what an African chapel ought to be. The plan harmonizes with the 
character and habits of the people, and is at the same time the most 
economical, a consideration of no small moment in a country where, 
from unavoidable causes, the cost of building chapels must at present 
fall mainly upon your funds. 

There is not only a suitable chapel for a congregation of from 800 to 
I 000 persons, built at a comparatively small cost, but the divine bless- 
ing has richly rested upon the labours of the missionaries. The Sabbath 
is generally observed, and, in fact, its observance is now enforced bya 
law of the Chief and Council of the tribe. There are already 96 
members of Society and thirty upon trial at this place. I met this very 
interesting society of Christians collected from the heathen, and ad- 
dressed them on a variety of subjects. You may smile at the obser- 
vation, but I assure you I was much gratified to observe that all the 
men belonging to the Society now wore trousers, manufactured by 
themselves from the skins of wild animals; and many of the women were 
clad in gowns made of printed calicos from Manchester — but the latter, as yet, 
find it difficult to obtain the means of regularly purchasing what they 
need of that kind. It is, however, gratifying to see a commencement 
made, and a desire to secure decent clothing steadily increasing 
amongst those who have embraced the Gospel. The native dress of the 
Bechuana man forms a tolerable covering, and with the addition of 
skin trowsers hardly needs any alteration. But the contrivance by way 
of dress for the females of these tribes is wretchedly defective, and 
decency loudly claims some improvement. This is the more remark- 
able, as amongst the Kaffer tribes the very reverse is the fact, the dress 
of the Kaffer women being, on the whole, a decent covering, although 
made of ox-hide, but the men of that race choose to move about in 
almost a state of nudity. 

The devout feeling of the members of this Society, manifested by the 
solemn ardour of their prayers and the general consistency of their 
conduct as Christians, must be very gratifying to their missionary, and 
it is another pleasing evidence that patient perseverance amidst diffi- 
culties and dangers will generally, under the divine blessing, secure 
success in the work of the Lord. 

Being alone for the last two years on this large station and a variety 
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of duties, including the management of the printing-office &c., devolv- 


ing upon him, Mr. Giddy has not been able to attend so much to the 
school as is to be desired; but arrangements have just been made by 
which this important branch of the Thaba Unchu mission will be put 
upon a more efficient footing. It is, however, satisfactory to know that 
several have learned to read the Scriptures in their own language, and 
that a native schoolmaster, trained on the Mparani Station, has been 
found able and willing to afford efficient aid in this department. 
The work at Plaat Berg and Lishuani is of a somewhat different 
character to that amongst the Bechuanas. At the former place the race 
of coloured people now called Newlanders'!® reside. They are a semi- 
civilized people, being the descendants of Dutch farmers who had co- 
habited with Hottentot women. The number of this class of persons 
connected with Plaat Berg is about five or six hundred; but there is also 
a considerable population of the Basuta tribe of Bechuanas, who live 
upon and adjoining to the Plaat Berg lands. The Newlanders (or Bas- 
tards as they are called in the Colony) migrated with their flocks and 
herds from the Colony when they had no land; there have been many 
disputes amongst them, arising from their having no Chief whom all 
the people will acknowledge as possessing hereditary right. Some time 
ago we recommended them to adopt the plan of annually electing a 
chief magistrate or ruler, but as might have been expected from the 
ambition of individuals amongst them and their having no experience 
respecting an elective form of government, this plan has not hitherto 
removed the dispute. I met all the people at the time of my visit, and as 
it was the period for the annual election, I strongly urged upon them 
the necessity of putting an end to their quarrels, and endeavoured to 
show them that in their union would be their strength and safety, 
being a small tribe just commencing their existence as a distinct 
people. I think my expostulations produced a good effect upon their 
minds; they elected an individual as Chief for this year who is one of 
our class-leaders, a good man, and committed to neither of the two 
extreme parties.''? As one of the other candidates, the next in the 
number of votes recorded in his favour, and who is also one of our 
members, voluntarily promised, together with his friends and adher- 
ents, that they would support the authority of the individual elected, I 
think three fourths of the community may now be regarded as de- 
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cidedly in favour of quietness and good order, and the remainder will 
be obliged either to submit to the prevailing feeling or otherwise a 
removal to some other place. Mr. Cameron being now appointed to 
reside at Plaat Berg, I feel a degree of confidence that under his guid- 
ance and influence these disputes will terminate, or at least assume a 
form which will not require any interference from the missionaries. 

Notwithstanding these evils, we have a fine and intelligent congre- 
gation at this place, who are all well clothed, attend public worship 
very regularly, and are most anxious for the continuance of their re- 
ligious privileges. The catechist and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Sephton, 
have been very useful, and have faithfully followed up the successful 
efforts of their predecessors in the missions. The young people trained 
up in our school here are a very promising race. The Society already 
numbers 114 members, besides 30 on trial, most of whom are truly 
consistent Christians. The whole of the Newlanders speak the Dutch 
language, and all the services for them are conducted in that language; 
but separate services are held for the Basutas in their own tongue, 
which are well attended, and several of these people have evidently 
obtained much spiritual benefit from their attendance upon these ser- 
vices, which will be continued and increased. 

At Lishuani the inhabitants are also a race of coloured people, form- 
ing a clan of Griquas under their long established Chief, Berend,!!® 
with whom we have had a mission for some time. In the neighbour- 
hood, however, as at Plaat Berg, a considerable body of Basutas re- 
side, and Mr. Bingham takes care to preach to them through an in- 
terpreter as well as to hold the regular Dutch service for the Griquas. 
The number in Society at this place is at present 41, and 6 on trial; a 
proportion of these consists, of converted Basutas, the others are 
Griquas. 

I ought not to omit remarking that the people residing at Plaat Berg 
and Lishuani are very industrious in the cultivation of the soil — both 
localities have been well selected for cultivation, and at least 1600 
muids, or about 5 ooo Winchester bushels,!!9 of very fine wheat have 
been reaped this year. It was a very pleasing sight while I was there to 
see them all busily employed in thrashing out and winnowing this 
large quantity of wheat. The grain is trampled out by horses driven at 
a smart pace round a circular thrashing-floor, after which it is win- 
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nowed and well cleaned by a simple process, the same as that used by 
the Dutch farmers. The great quantity of wheat grown by the New- 
landers and Griquas makes bread cheap in this part of the country, an 
advantage not enjoyed by the missionaries residing in Kafferland, 
where from some peculiarity of climate wheat cannot usually be 
grown. This has hitherto given to the brethren stationed in the Be- 
chuana country a decided advantage in the expense of living, and I 
think it right to record, to their honour, that on my showing them how 
great was the difference in their favour, they unanimously consented to a 
reduction in their several incomes paid them from the funds of the 
Society, so that henceforward you will see that their personal allow- 
ances are considerably less than those paid to the missionaries in Kaf- 
ferland; but the difference of the expense of living in the two Districts 
will, on the newly-adjusted scale, place the brethren in circumstances 
of equal comfort. 

The Korannas are a tribe of Hottentots who speak the same uncouth 
dialect which their forefathers used to speak, and the majority of them 
still dress and live much in the same singular style as that described by 
Kolben as the manners and costume of the Hottentots near Cape 
Town about 150 years ago.'?° Many of the men and women are, 
however, beginning to dress after the European fashion, taking the 
coloured people of Plaat Berg and Lishuani as their models, to whom 
they consider themselves in some degree allied, as the coloured people 
of these places are mostly descended from Hottentot females. 

Many of the Korannas have been truly converted to God, and high- 
ly value their religious privileges. The artisan has built himself a neat 
cottage here, and conducts public worship in the intervals of the visits 
of the Umpukani missionary, to which Circuit this place is at present 
attached — several clans of Bechuanas living near the Korannas are 
also frequently visited for the purpose of giving them religious instruc- 
tion. 

I paid my visit to the Korannas under very unfavourable circum- 
stances. The young Chief of the tribe had been residing at our Watson 
Institution, where he was rapidly acquiring that kind and degree of 
knowledge which would have qualified him to be both the ruler and 
teacher of his people — but he became sick and was rapidly carried off 
by a consumptive disease, and died with a good and well-founded 
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hope of eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ, for he was a decid- 
edly pious and Christian youth.!?! His death occurred only a short 
time before I left home, and I had had no previous opportunity of 
communicating to his friends the news of his illness. I anticipated that 
his death would occasion a deep feeling amongst the tribe, as a great 
responsibility is always incurred by those in whose care a Chief was 
living at the time when the sickness commenced which terminated in 
his death. I therefore took with me from Graham’s Town another 
young man of the same tribe, who had been the young Chief’s friend 
and companion at the Watson Institution and had attended him in his 
sickness and death. 

After my arrival at the Koranna village, I went to the Council Tree, 
where many of the elders of the people were sitting, and informed them 
of the melancholy event, referring to Jong, the late Chief’s companion, 
for particulars. The excitement produced by the intelligence was very 
great, but the men, though evidently much concerned, said little or 
nothing — several of the women, however, commenced their heathen- 
ish death-howl, and a few of them, connected with the Chief’s family, 
came to the tree, and with countenances full of wrath abused me very 
freely for taking away the young Chief and suffering him to sicken and 
die without giving them previous intelligence, &c. I endeavoured to 
endure this patiently, and indeed it was no great task to do so, for they 
talked away in those expressive words and tones, mingled with guttur- 
als and clicks, which make the Hottentot language so specially suited 
to give utterance to the feelings of angry people. But fortunately I 
could not understand a word of the language, and it was evident that 
one of the men, who volunteered his services to interpret in the Dutch 
language for my edification, considerably softened the tenor of the 
speeches made by these women on the occasion. When I could obtain 
a hearing, I only replied that I should not be angry whatever they 
might choose to say. This was a day of grief, and I knew that not only 
with them, but with all Africa, a day of grief was too often a day of 
passion and anger — but I was quite sure that when they considered the 
case and were calm enough to question Jong, they would then under- 
stand the matter much better. I also asked whether the young Chief’s 
father and his uncle had not both died of the same complaint, amongst 
themselves, and why they had not prevented the death of those Chiefs? 
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This question could not be answered, and the subject dropped; but I 
left Jong with them, who rejoined me eight or ten days afterwards at 
Lishuani, accompanied by the leading men of the tribe, who came to 
offer a formal apology for the women who in their grief and passion 
had used such uncivil language towards me. These men talked most 
calmly and in a Christian-like manner on the subject; they also desired 
me to take Jong back with me to the Watson Institution that he might 
complete his term there and return as the schoolmaster for the tribe. 
To this I readily assented, as he is a young man who is likely to be very 
useful to his people. 

Leaving the Korannas, I proceeded to the Umpukani station, which 
indeed had been originally established for the Korannas, but they did 
not like the situation, and about two years ago removed to the district 
where I found them, leaving the lands around Umpukani to be occu- 
pied by various classes of Mantatees, &c. who wished to live near this 
station. Here Mr. Shepstone at present resides, having recently re- 
moved from Kafferland to this station. You have been already ap- 
prised that the reason for this change was a singular, and as it ap- 
peared to me, a providential concurrence of circumstances. Mr. 
Edwards had resided here for several years, but Mrs. E’s. health was 
rapidly declining, and the nature of her disorder rendered a residence 
near the sea very desirable; at the same time Mr. Shepstone was suffer- 
ing severely from a disease which it was probable would be greatly 
relieved by a removal from the damp air of the coast to the more dry 
air of the interior.'?? I therefore requested Mr. Shepstone to make a 
trial of Umpukani, and Mr. Edwards to go to Algoa Bay, where we 
were at the time much in want of a preacher: for Mr. Shepstone’s 
station at the Beka I-made several arrangements, which secured us a 
supply till the District Meeting. I am happy to report that the result in 
both cases is most satisfactory. Mr. Shepstone’s health is now surpris- 
ingly improved, so that he can attend to all his duties with his wonted 
energy, and his knowledge of the Kaffir language is not rendered use- 
less, for most of the natives living in this immediate neighbourhood are 
not of the Bechuana but of the Kaffer race, being exactly the same sort 
of people that are called Fingoos in the Colony. Hence Mr. Shep- 
stone’s knowledge of their language gives him considerable advantage 
as their missionary. The population is gradually collecting around the 
station, and this is becoming a very important mission. Here is a sub- 
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stantial house and chapel, with a good garden and orchard. The con- 
gregation is from 200 to 300, and the Society, including Korannas, 
numbers 65 with 38 on trial. ” 

From this station somewhat less than five hours’ ride on horseback 
brings the traveller to Mparani, the residence of Sikonyele, the princi- 
pal Chief of the Mantatee nation. Here Mr. Allison has resided for 
several years as a catechist, under the superintendence of the mission- 
ary at Umpukani. I am glad to see by the stations'?* that you have 
supported the strong recommendation ‘of the District Meeting, and 
that the Conference has recognized him as an assistant missionary. 
The whole of this station has been built up since my last visit to this 
place, the temporary residence of the catechist at that time being at 
another spot a few miles distant.'?* The new site was discovered by 
Mr. Allison, and I looked at it when I was here before: it is a very 
eligible spot. Mr. A. has already erected a good mission house and out 
offices, and a substantial chapel, capable of accommodating a congre- 
gation of 400 or 500 persons. This chapel is built in the same form and 
of the same kind of materials as that of Thaba Unchu. The buildings 
are all plaistered and whitewashed, and with the garden, orchard and 
corn-land, surrounded by substantial stone enclosures, have a very 
pretty appearance. Indeed, the air of neatness and comfort which im- 
mediately strikes the eye on coming in view of this place is equal if not 
superior to that exhibited by any mission village which I have yet seen 
in South Africa. 

But it is still more pleasing to report that the religious results of this 
mission are of a very encouraging kind. The Society in this remote part 
of the continent (perhaps not less than 1 200 miles from Cape Town) 
already numbers 64, with 5 others on trial, and the truly and decidedly 
religious character of the members is a still more cheering fact. The 
change in them is not merely a change from various heathen habits 
and the adoption of Christian customs, but it is evidently a change of 
heart, producing a thorough reformation of life and a burning zeal to 
spread the knowledge of the truth amongst their countrymen. You are 
aware that last year a fierce persecution raged against the infant Chris- 
tian church in this place, and that here too some have been made really 
(though not ostensibly) martyrs for the cause of Christ. | have received from 
Mr. Allison some painfully interesting details which I cannot insert 
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here, as this communication has already extended to too great length. 
I am happy to say the Chief does not continue to persecute unto death 
those who call on the name of the Lord Jesus. He is a singularly sus- 
picious Chief, more so than any whom I have met with in any other 
part of the country, but Mr. Allison has obtained so great an ascend- 
ancy over him that by forcible appeals to his reason and his conscience 
he is often successful in turning him from his evil purposes. The profess- 
ing Christian portion of the community are still, however, subjected to 
many annoyances, and are opposed in various ways; but persecution 
seems to fan the flame of piety in some, while for a time it discourages 
others, and it has already turned several from their steadfastness. 
However, it is pleasing to see that real religion has taken such deep 
root in the hearts of many. 

A branch of the Watson Institution is kept up here by Mr. and Mrs. 
Allison, who labour assiduously in this department. There are up- 
wards of twenty very promising young men in the house, including 
David, who is to be the successor of the principal Chief.!?° All of them 
are more or less under the influence of true piety. They are receiving 
daily instruction, and go forth two and two together every Sunday, 
after attending the forenoon service at the chapel, to the neighbouring 
villages, where they hold service and spread the knowledge of the truth 
amongst their countrymen. Great good has already resulted from their 
efforts, and it is to be hoped that these young men will become very 
valuable agents of the society in future years. (. . .) 


“The enterprising zeal of Christian missionaries,” wrote the missionary 
journal in 1841, “‘has led them to visit various wandering and barbarous 
tribes inhabiting interior Africa, who have been scarcely known to 
Europeans otherwise than by report, and to take up their residence 
amongst some of the most neglected and degraded of the human race, 
discerning the immortal spirit of man under the most forbidding ex- 
terior, and counting but loss all the advantages and comforts of civi- 
lized life, that they may instrumentally, by divine aid, rescue their 
fellow-men from the dominion of Satan and of sin, and present to 
Christ the desired fruit of ‘the travail of his soul. 

“Our last Number was enriched by letters from the Cape of Good 
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Hope, and from the Albany and Kafferland'?® Districts. We now 
commend to our readers’ perusal a most interesting communication 
relating to the Bechuana missions. Mr. Cameron, having officially 
visited the missionary stations in the Bechuana country, has furnished 
a complete and connected report concerning them, and has also added 
a narrative of his visit to Motu and Inkatla, two Mantatee Chiefs, for 
the purpose of fixing upon proper sites for the mission stations then 
about to be commenced for the instruction of their people by some of 
the additional missionaries who were dispatched to South Africa 


eighteen months ago.”’!?7 


The letter by James Cameron which followed was dated Platberg, 27 August 
1840, and provided fuller and more graphic descriptions of the Bechuana District 
than Shaw’s businesslike account of his visit some erght months before. Cameron, 
who was stationed at Platberg, had arrived in the area less than three months 
earlier. 


On the 1st ultimo I left Plaat Berg for Thaba ’Nchu, which I reached 
in six hours, including the time I spent in offsaddling. The country 
between the two places is very beautiful, though the grass having then 
been recently burned in many places, its beauty was thereby much 
impaired. Here and there some gnus, or wilde beesten as the natives call 
them, were seen traversing the wilds, their shaggy manes and snow- 
white tails giving them a noble appearance as they gallop along in 
unrestrained liberty. 

Thaba ’Nchu has a very imposing effect when first it bursts upon the 
sight of an African traveller, who frequently travels for weeks together 
without seeing anything to be called a town. Here he sees a vast assem- 
blage of houses teeming with inhabitants. This, though a very delight- 
ful and animating sight in the solitudes of Africa, is nevertheless widely 
different from an European town. No splendid fanes, no towers or 
spires, no public buildings to serve the ends of either justice or benevo- 
lence greet the heavens: a heap of Bechuana huts, jostled together 
without any apparent order, and their indispensable appendages, cat- 
tle-folds, make up the scene. The main body of these huts occupies two 
eminences forming two separate communities, under the government 
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of two distinct and independent Chiefs, Morocco and Tonani,!2° the 
mission premises standing between them on a third eminence some- 
what lower than the other two. Of the buildings which compose the 
mission premises only the chapel is in good condition: the dwelling- 
houses, two in number, are scarcely tenantable. Part of the chapel has 
been partitioned off for a printing-office and a dwelling-house for the 
young man appointed to assist Mr. Giddy in the printing department; 
and yet it is large enough to contain a numerous congregation. The 
two Chiefs already named are not equally friendly to the Gospel. To- 
nani opposes the truth, while Morocco professes to favour it, probably 
from worldly motives; for although reported as professing Christian- 
ity, there is no room to think that he ever was a subject of saving grace. 

Mr. Giddy speaks the Sirilong fluently, which is certainly a great 
advantage, and must, with the divine blessing, cause his preaching to 
tell more powerfully upon the hearts of the people. There is a large 
school on the station, conducted by a native schoolmaster of excellent 
character; but I had not an opportunity of personally examining it. 

About an hour’s ride from Thaba ’Nchu there is a sub-station re- 
cently commenced with the Coranna Chief, Gnyp, which I also visit- 
ed. On this station (still nameless) a catechist is stationed, whom I 
found busy erecting a dwelling-house.'?° In the immediate vicinity 
stood a number of Coranna huts, composed of mats and poles, which, 
though scarcely any shelter against the winter’s cold, are nevertheless 
suitable to the nomadic habits of the people. On entering the village, I 
remarked to a friend who rode with me that the houses were pretty 
numerous. ““Yes,”’ said he; ‘but no one knows how long they will be 
there; in a few hours there may not be a vestige of them remaining. 
Frequently a Coranna village may be seen in the morning, and long 
ere the evening it has completely disappeared.” 

The Corannas are much addicted to the use of ardent spirits, which, 
in connexion with their wandering and marauding dispositions, oper- 
ates much against their reception of the Gospel. Still, a few have felt 
the power of the truth, who may be viewed as the first-fruit of a future 
and perhaps not distant harvest; though drunkards, of all other sin- 
ners, are most strongly fortified against divine influence. The catechist, 
Mr. Sephton, seems to think that the station is more important in 
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reference to the Basutus than the Corannas, a large population of the 
former existing in the neighbqurhood. 


Visit to Habatou, the proposed site of a mission 


Having spent three days at Thaba ’Nchu, I returned to Plaat Berg on 
the 4th, and left it again on Wednesday, [the] 8th, proceeding in an 
opposite direction to that of the former place. An hour and a half’s ride 
through a splendid tract of country brought me to Habatou, where it is 
intended to begin a mission with Mopele, brother of Moshesh, the 
paramount Chief of the Basutus.'*° The site marked out for the station 
is exquisitely beautiful, commanding an abundant supply of water for 
all purposes. The surrounding seenery and the distant prospect are 
very grand, producing a most éxhilarating effect upon the mind of a 
beholder. I was conscious of an indescribable sensation of delight 
whilst standing on the spot and contemplating the scene which pre- 
sented itself to my view. But that which is far more important than the 
scenery or the physical capabilities of the place, in the estimation of a 
missionary especially, is the number of immortal men to be found 
there living in a state of heathenism and yet willing to listen to the 
statements of the Gospel. 

Their Chief, Mopele, is a young man of some promise. He can read 
and write, and is anxious to receive a missionary. This anxiety is not 
the effect of novelty, for he has been acquainted with missionaries long 
enough to wear out everything of that kind in relation to them and 
their work: we may therefore hope that it springs from higher and 
nobler motives. I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing him. 

There is one thing on my mind relative to Habatou with which I 
wish you to be acquainted. It is about equidistant from Plaat Berg and 
Lishuani, which stations are only three hours’ ride apart. This being 
the case, Mr. Bingham and myself might visit, weekly, the natives 
occupying the intervening country, '*! and by itinerating among them 
bring them all under the sound of the Gospel. In Kafferland I thought 
our stations beyond the Kei River too far apart, but here they are, in 
my judgment, sufficiently concentrated, leaving us at full liberty to 
penetrate into the regions beyond. Deputations have on several occa- 


130. Lekgalo la Botau (the modern Modderpoort, near Ladybrand), where Mopedi at 


this time intended settling. The projected station here was never established. 
131. Bingham was stationed at Lishuani, and Cameron himself at Platberg. 
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sions been sent from the Barrapootse,!3? a tribe living far to the north- 
ward of our present stations, requesting a missionary. It would be well 
to comply with this request at the earliest opportunity, and thus urge 
our way into the ¢erra incognita of this extensive continent, conveying to 
its inhabitants the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


Visit to Lishuani and Umpukani 


Lishuani comes next in order. This station is situated in a mountain 
nook, and its buildings at a small distance are scarcely distinguishable 
from the huge rocks which form its background. It, however, com- 
mands a fine view in front of an extensive plain bounded by moun- 
tains, the most distant of which are truly magnificent. Besides the mis- 
sion premises, consisting of a dwelling-house and stable with some 
other buildings of less note, there are from twelve to twenty Griqua 
and Basutu huts, which look miserable enough. There is no chapel, 
except a reed-shed broken down in all directions and affording ingress 
to fowls and four-footed beasts and creeping things. 

The religious state of the people is not inaptly represented by their 
place of worship; inferior at best, and so dilapidated by unfaithfulness 
as to invite the entrance of every species of temptation. The greater 
part of the Griquas who formerly resided on the place have removed to 
a distance, chiefly to escape missionary surveillance, which to them is 
an unbearable yoke. Old Barend, with a few of his retainers, has 
placed himself beyond the reach of the regular means of grace, whilst 
Peter Davids, his son-in-law and acting Chief, remains with the body 
of the people somewhat nearer, availing himself of the weekly preach- 
ing of the word, which, however, makes no permanently good im- 
pression upon him. He is one of the most troublesome, mischief-mak- 
ing men in this part of the country: his evil doings are only limited by 
the paucity of his means. 

The shortness of my stay at Lishuani prevented my seeing the 
school. It is conducted, like that at Plaat Berg, by a native youth of 
good character and amiable manners who was educated at the Wat- 
son Institution in Graham’s Town.!4% The number of scholars, I am — 
sorry to say, is but small, not exceeding twenty; but a little active zeal 


132. See n113 above. 
133. Baatje van Wyk. 
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on the part of the missionary and the schoolmaster will speedily cure 
this evil. . 

Umpukani, where I arrived at sunset of the same day on which I 
left home, is a pleasantly situated station. The buildings are a mis- 
sion house and chapel, under one roof, a store, a schoolmaster’s resi- 
dence and some other minor erections. There are also a fruit garden 
and several pieces of ground for cultivation, all surrounded by 
wall-fences,'3* which have a very neat and compact appearance. 
The population of the place is, with a few exceptions, made up of 
Basutus, the Corannas having all removed to other parts of the 
country. My stay was too short to admit of my forming any general 
opinion of the spiritual state of these people, but some of them I know 
are truly converted to God. An English schoolmaster resides here.'*° 
The school, I am told, does not prosper, being very poorly at- 
tended. 

On the following day I rode to Imparani, in company with Messrs. 
Shepstone and Impey.'*** The road from Umpukani winds for some 
miles round a mountain, named Hottolani,'*® one of whose precipices 
was the Tarpeian rock of the notable marauder, Matuwani,'*’ over 
which many a poor creature was thrown and so deprived of life. A man 
who was precipitated therefrom survived as by a miracle, and is now in 
the employ of Mr. Shepstone. Nearly all his bones were dislocated and 
broken, and he has been lame ever since. 

Three hours’ hard riding by a route which, towards its termination, 
describes nearly a circle, brought us to Imparani just as the sun had 
sunk beneath the horizon. I was much gratified next morning in view- 
ing the station, which in many respects takes precedence of every other 
in the land. In little more than three years a dwelling-house and 
chapel, outbuildings consisting of a store and rooms for the accommo- 
dation of ten native youths, and a large stable, a garden and a field 
comprehending several acres of ground for cultivation, surrounded 
with substantial stone walls, have all been completed in a superior 
style, with the exception of the wall round the field, part of which on 
one side yet remains to be done. To the right of the station stands the 


134. Remains of kilometres-long stone walling are still visible at Umpukane today. 

135. There were two English schoolmasters in the District at this period, Charles Ro- 
binson and William Shepstone. The latter seems to be indicated here. 

135a. William Shepstone, the presumable teacher at Umpukane, and William Impey, 
son-in-law of William Shaw, who was on a visit from Grahamstown. 

136. Hlohlowane (Clocolanberg). 

137. Matiwane of the amaNgwane, during the Difaqane peridd. 
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Great Place or residence of the Chief Sikonyela, where religious service 
is held on the Sabbath for the sake of those who, either through fear of 
persecution or indisposition to receive the truth, will not attend the 
services on the station. 

Sikonyela clings with tenacity to his heathenish customs, manifest- 
ing in various ways his hatred of the Gospel, merely because of the 
restraints which it lays upon his vices and the threatenings which it 
denounces against their indulgence. His appearance well accords with 
his disposition, exhibiting many tokens of guilt. I could not help re- 
flecting whilst he stood before me and I gazed on his countenance, 
particularly his eyes, expressive of a combination of the very worst 
qualities, that I was in the presence of a cold-blooded murderer, who 
but one short year ago killed with his own hand a promising young 
man who had made a profession of Christianity. Alleged witchcraft 
was the pretence for this diabolical act, which was perpetrated with 
circumstances of unheard of cruelty, but embracing the religion of 
Christ is supposed, on good ground, to have been the real cause. It was 
hoped that the murder of one Christian would intimidate others and 
prevent them from renouncing heathenism. 

I used the opportunity which my interview with Sikonyela afforded 
me to exhort him to turn to God, assuring him that to refuse doing so 
would be followed by certain and inevitable misery. He listened to my 
expostulation patiently, and even assented to the truth of several re- 
marks. The conversion of such a man would be a mighty achievement, 
and sovereign grace is quite adequate to effect it. 

After breakfast I started from Imparani for Motu’s place,'*® ac- 
companied by Messrs. Shepstone, Taylor, Impey and Thackrey.'*° 
Our way lay through an interesting country abounding with many 
curious-shaped mountains. That which is known by the name of Si- 
konyela’s mountain particularly attracted my notice.'*° It is situated 
about three miles from Imparani, and formed the residence of that 
Chief and his people when the missionary first arrived to settle 
amongst them. It is only accessible by one narrow path strongly barri- 
caded with stones to prevent the approach of enemies. At the foot of it 
stand the walls of the original mission house, as proof that a messenger 


138. The residence of Sekonyela’s brother Mmota at Makosane (see Appendix II 
under “‘Moteng”’). 

139. Taylorand Thackwray (not ““Thackrey’’) were the two new missionaries intended 
for work among the Batlokwa. 

140. Marabeng. 
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of mercy dared to plant himself before one of the devil’s strongest 
holds, bidding successful defiance to all the infernal powers by which it 
was garrisoned. The end of this mountain facing the path along which 
we rode is very high and precipitous, and from one ofits highest points, 
subsequently to the missionary’s arrival, a poor infatuated woman, 
under the influence of grief for the death of some relative, threw herself 
and was killed on the spot. Thus, in her case, the sorrow of the world 
literally wrought death. . 

On coming within sight of Motu’s residence, we began to examine 
the country with much care in hope of finding a suitable place for the 
projected mission station, as no spot in the immediate vicinity of that 
residence was deemed at all eligible for the purpose owing to an ex- 
treme scarcity of water. Such a place soon presented itself to our view, 
where on both sides of a lovely eminence well adapted for mission 
premises springs of water issued forth, promising abundant means of 
irrigation, and this too in the neighbourhood of a very fine river, prob- 
ably a branch or tributary of the Caledon. Here at midday we found a 
small cascade formed by a running stream so completely frozen over 
and to such a depth that the ice supported the weight of our whole 
party numbering six individuals. This proves that the temperature of 
the atmosphere in that part of the country must be excessively cold 
during the winter season, especially in the mornings and evenings 
when the rays of the sun are less powerful than for two hours before 
and after meridian. 

Having examined the place very minutely and satisfied ourselves of 
its suitability for a station, we rode on to Motu’s place, which lies at the 
base of a high mountain, comprising a large number of huts, indicative 
of populousness. On our arrival we found Motu reclining on a rock, 
the top of which was occupied by a group of his sable counsellors, who 
eyed us with no common degree of interest. The Chief received us with 
the utmost cordiality, shaking hands in the European fashion, after 
which we sat down on the ground to rest ourselves and to gratify the 
curiosity of spectators. When we judged it time to proceed with our 
business, I addressed myself to the chief in substance as follows: — 
“Some time ago, you requested Mr. Allison to procure you a Teacher. 
He promised that he would exert himself on your behalf, and accord- 
ingly your request was conveyed in a letter to the good people over the 
great waters. These good people, though they never saw you and your 
people, yet, pitying your ignorance and misery, took your request into 
serious consideration, and resolved to send you a Teacher. This 
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Teacher they have now sent, and there he stands before your eyes.!*! 
He has left his home, his friends and his country, and come over the 
great waters to teach you the way of salvation. Pure love to your never- 
dying souls has moved him to do all this. He seeks nothing here but to 
promote your happiness. You must know that you are all sinners by 
nature and practice, in danger of perishing to all eternity. But the 
great God against whom you have sinned is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance; and therefore he 
sent his only-begotten Son into the world to suffer and to die in the 
place and for the sake of sinners. Now the grand employment of your 
Teacher will be to tell you about the Lord Jesus Christ who loved you 
so much as to die for you. He will exhort you to believe in Him as the 
only means of obtaining the forgiveness of your sins, a sense of the love 
of God and a blessed hope of eternal life. You must therefore hearken 
to his voice, receive his instructions and obey his counsel. You must 
treat him kindly, and stand by him on all occasions. But your Teacher 
will have to build a house and make a garden like those at Imparani: 
for this purpose he will require a nice place and plenty of good water. 
This place where you now dwell is quite unsuitable: we therefore wish 
you to remove-to another which we have chosen.”’!*? 

No sooner had I concluded my address than Motu eagerly inquired 
where the place was which I had mentioned. It was then pointed out 
to him, upon which he said, “‘I can show you a better place, which I 
think will do,” requesting us at the same time to go with him and 
inspect it. To this we readily consented, and he with a small party of 
his men led the way, while we followed his track. He brought us to the 
back of the mountain in front of which his present residence is fixed, 
and there in a splendid and fruitful valley surrounded by the noblest 
mountain scenery which my eyes ever beheld showed us a strong per- 
ennial stream of water flowing down from its source in the neighbour- 
ing heights and capable of being led out to almost any extent. We all 
were of opinion that this place surpassed the one we had recommended 
in most respects, and having obtained a promise from Motu that he 
would remove to it with the least possible delay, we marked the spot 
where we thought the mission house should be erected, and inwardly 


141. Francis Taylor. 

142. A striking example of the high-handed methods employed by the missionaries. 
That the Chiefs acquiesced was largely due to their growing awareness of the 
political and other advantages arising from the presence among them of a mission- 
ary with contacts with the outside world. 
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rejoiced that the Lord had prospered our way, removing by means of 
the Chief himself the main difficulty which existed as to the com- 
mencement of the mission. Blessed be God! 

I may remark here that Motu is a young man of graceful person, 
intelligent countenance and gentle manners. There is nothing savage 
or revolting in‘his appearance, except his costume, and with that Afri- 
can missionaries are familiar. He is characterized by great tenderness 
of feeling, and has been seen to shed abundance of tears under the 
preaching of God’s word at Imparani. I observed him several times 
during our visit gazing on Mr. Taylor with eyes expressive of warm 
affection. Every glance of those eyes seemed to say, “This is the 
treasure I have long desired: now I am rich, favoured, blessed.” His 
people too are fine, intelligent-looking men with prominent foreheads, 
large eyes and pleasing features. 143 Mr. Shepstone, who has no mean 
judgment in such matters, could not help marking the difference in 
physiognomical structure betwixt them and Sikonyela’s people. They 
all seemed very much pleased at the prospect of soon having a mission- 
ary to reside with them. 

Having finished our business and made all necessary arrangements 
for Mr. Taylor’s future movements we returned to Imparani the same 
day. 

Next morning Messrs. Shepstone, Thackrey and myself rode to In- 
katla’s place, which is only distant from Imparani an hour and a 
half.'!** On our arrival there we were sorry to find that the Chief was 
out hunting: one of his sons, however, readily undertook to go after 
him and bring him home. As we stood in an open place amongst the 
huts of the royal residence, three men approached and viewed us very 
attentively, inquiring of Mr. Shepstone’s son,'*#* who acted as in- 
terpreter, which of the three was Inkatla’s Teacher; and no sooner did 
they hear that Mr. Thackrey was the individual, than one of them 
exclaimed, with great energy, Maruti'*° Inkatla, si’ntle, si’ntle, si’ntle, 
which signifies, “The Teacher of Inkatla is fine, fine, fine.” I suppose 
this exclamation had reference to his personal appearance, which is 
somewhat attractive. It will be well if 1 in future they be equally 
charmed with his doctrine. 


143. In other words, with a marked resemblance to Europeans. 
144. Mautse, the residence of Nkgahle, who was apparently related to Sekonyela (see 
Appendix II under “Inkatla’’). 


144a. Probably John Wesley Shepstone, who was then 13 vests old. 
145. Moruti 
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Whilst waiting for the return of the Chief we mounted our horses 
and went in quest of a proper place for the station, but were totally 
unsuccessful. Returning therefore to the vicinity of Inkatla’s residence, 
we sat down by the side of a great rock, and were speedily surrounded 
by a mixed multitude of men, women and children. The last excited 
our attention more than either of the former, because there were so 
many of them who appeared to be of the same age and size.'*® It was 
consoling to think that these very children will enjoy the privilege, 
which none of their fathers ever enjoyed, of growing up under the 
teaching of the Gospel and knowing what they must do to be saved. 

We had not waited above two hours when Inkatla and a number of 
his attendants were seen descending an opposite mountain. They were 
all mounted on horseback, which is now no unusual thing with the 
aborigines of this land. Having ridden to the huts and dismounted, 
they approached us on foot, the Chief, whose gait accords with his 
rank, taking the lead. He appears to be about 50 years of age, of a 
robust make and a shrewd, discriminating expression of countenance. 
The only article of European attire which he wore was a huge Boor’s 
hat with a feather in it. Some of his attendants, however, were clad in 
shirt, jacket and trousers. The usual salutations having been given and 
received, Inkatla with his people sat down beside us, and Mr. Shep- 
stone at my request addressed him very appropriately on the object of 
our visit. The subject of a place for the station came up last; and when 
several remarks had been made, the Chief said that we must seek a 
place fit for the purpose and then let him know. To this Mr. Shepstone 
replied, ““You are the proper person to do so; for you go through the 
whole country, drinking at every stream and fountain.” Hearing that 
we wished to be guided by him, he informed us that he had just been 
out looking for a place when the news of our arrival reached him, but 
his endeavours had proved ineffectual. Still, there were springs on the 
other side of the mountain, and if we chose to accompany him, we 
might see them and judge for ourselves whether any of them would 
answer. To this proposal we instantly acceded, and in a few minutes 
we were all on horseback, proceeding under the guidance of the chief, 
who rode without a saddle like an Arab. 

The first spring to which he brought us was too weak to be led out 
for irrigation, and we were obliged to pronounce it unsuitable. He led 


146. Probably a reflection of the fact that settled conditions had only recently returned 


to the area after the disruption caused by the Difaqane and the Kora raiding 
which followed upon it. 
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us on to another, issuing out of the side of a hill, which with a very little 
labour may be led over all the adjacent valley. In every other respect 
the place seemed adapted for a mission station: we therefore decided at 
once in its favour. To make everything as clear and straightforward as 
possible, we asked Inkatla whether, should the Teacher take up his 
residence here, he would remove hither with all his people. His answer 
was highly characteristic, and deserves to be recorded: ““Where my 
Teacher goes, I will go; and where he stays, I will stay.” I could not 
help thinking of Ruth’s resolution, expressed in similar language. 

After traversing the ground on the side of the hill we selected a 
beautiful spot for the erection of the mission house. But observing some 
corn-lands on the right, and thinking it desirable,to secure them for the 
use of the station, we asked the Chief if he was willing to part with 
them. He said part of them belonged to his brother and part to himself: 
his own part he freely gave up and would ask his brother to do the 
same with his. We could ask nomore of a temporal kind: every thing of 
that sort was settled to the utmost extent of our wishes. All that re- 
mained was to consecrate the ground by solemn prayer, which was 
proposed and explained to Inkatla, who seemed as willing as ourselves. 
We all dismounted, and kneeling upon our knees, with our bridles in 
our hands, I offered up a prayer to God for his blessing on the under- 
taking. It was a delightful season to our souls. Surely it was a good 
omen to see an African Chieftain kneeling beside the ministers of 
Christ on the site of an intended mission station while they implored 
the benign influences of the Holy Ghost to render the word which shall 
be preached to him and his people effectual to their conversion. On 
rising from our knees we shook hands with the Chief and his atten- 
dants, and bade them farewell. We returned to Imparani, where we 
spent the Sabbath. 

On Monday, Mr. Shepstone and I rode back to Umpukani. On 
Tuesday I visited Mirimitchil,!*? one of our Coranna stations under 
the care of a Catechist. On Wednesday morning I laid the foundation- 
stone of a chapel at the same place, and addressed a large assemblage 
of Corannas. Subsequently I rode to a mission station belonging to the 


147. Merumetsu. 
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Paris Missionary Society, superintended by Mr. Dumers, with whom 
and his amiable wife I took tea,'*® and then proceeded to Lishuani, 
where I spent the night. Next day I reached Plaat Berg. 


Shortly after the visit to the“ Mantatee Country’’ described by Cameron, the two 
projected stations were formed: that among the people of Mmota (‘‘ Mota’) was 
known as Moteng (‘“‘Mota’s place’), and that among the people of Nkgahle 
(‘“Inkatla”’) initially as Inkatla, and subsequently as Sevumelo, after a nearby 
mountain, the Sotho name of which seems to have been Sefomela. Hardly had they 
been established, however, when the region was caught up in Sekonyela’s wars, 
with the result that the people fled and the missionaries were withdrawn in 1841; 
the work there was never resumed. James Thackwray left the Wesleyan ministry 
in 1843, and Francis Taylor, who was consumptive, died in 1845. 


148. Cameron here refers to Mequatling, now a farm of the same name between Excel- 
sior and Clocolan, established by Frangois Daumas to the south of Thaba Me- 
kwatleng (Korannaberg) for the Bataung of Moletsane. It was situated in the 
triangle between Merumetsu, Umpukane and Lishuani, much to the dissatis- 
faction of the Wesleyan missionaries. 
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Platherg (Baster mission) — Thaba Nchu (continued) 


After Thaba Nehu, the most important of the mission stations formed by the 
Wesleyans in the Caledon River valley was undoubtedly that established in 1833 
for the Basters at Platberg, also known as New Platberg, Platberg on the Cale- 
don (as opposed to Platberg on the Vaal), and the Nieuweland of the Baster 
people. 

Writing from Platberg on 31 October 1845, Richard Giddy gave the following 

description of the station and its surroundings twelve years after the arrival of the 
Basters and the establishment of the mission. 
(. . .) Plaatberg is a village containing about 450 Newlanders, a half- 
caste race that emigrated from the Colony several years since and 
located themselves near the Vaal River.'*° Since that they have fixed 
their residence near the Caledon River, where they now are. Several 
populous Basuto villages are in the neighbourhood. These villages are 
frequently visited, and the word of God is preached in every direction. 
We have seven native local preachers, besides a native assistant, who 
are employed regularly in visiting the Basutos living in those villages 
and in preaching to them the words of eternal life. Our Basuto society, 
with some drawbacks, gives us much pleasure; and we cannot but 
hope that by the blessing of God on the labours constantly in operation 
their number will be speedily and, we trust, considerably increased. 
Yet we must rejoice with trembling and continually pray for a yet 
more copious outpouring of the Holy Spirit, without which all our 
efforts will be in vain. This alone can remove our obstacles and give us 
our heart’s desire in the conversion of the heathen. May God pour out 
his Holy Spirit abundantly on all our congregations! 


In a letter dated 26 October 1846, Giddy gave fuller information on the secular 


149. To escape from discrimination in the Colony considerable groups of people of 
mixed ancestry known as “‘Basta(a)rds” or “‘Basters” had towards the end of the 
eighteenth century begun to move into the territory across the middle reaches 
of the Orange River, where a section of them in oat assumed the name of 
“Griquas’’. 
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and religious instruction provided on the station. 


You will be pleased to hear that our schools during the last year have 
been in very efficient operation. We have in our day-school about 120 
children, boys and girls. Their progress during the last few months has 
been very encouraging, and as I have been enabled through our press 
and other means to supply them liberally with books and lessons, a 
considerable number can now read. This is to us in many ways a great 
advantage. Knowledge is circulated. Our members and hearers be- 
come more intelligent, and the rising generation grow up with an 
amount of information which their fathers had not the means of ob- 
taining. We have also a library which, although small, is attended with 
much good. The books are changed weekly, and I take the oppor- 
tunity every week of inquiring with regard to the books read and 
conversing with our young people on the subjects contained in them. 
Thus our youth are, from time to time, gaining an acquaintance with 
books, and their minds are stored with useful and religious knowledge. 

Our Sabbath-school presents a very pleasing sight. We have of 
adults and children in our school about 200. These are under the care 
of two superintendents and twelve teachers. The children are under 
good discipline, and the teachers are indefatigable in the discharge of 
their duty. The children have learned a large number of verses, I think 
nearly two thousand, in a very short time; but from our not having 
small books to reward them, we are not able to go on as efficiently in 
this respect as we wish. (. . .) 

Our Sabbath’s work consists of a prayer-meeting early in the morn- 
ing; the school from nine to half-past ten; service in Dutch from half- 
past ten to twelve; Sisuto service from twelve to two; school from two to 
five; and, after sunset, service again in Dutch. On Monday evening the 
classes meet; on Tuesday evening we have a prayer meeting in Dutch; 
every alternate Wednesday, service in English; Thursday evening, 
Dutch service; Friday morning, the female Bible class; and on Satur- 
day evening the Bible class for the males. Thus you will perceive that 
my time is entirely filled up, and especially as the Society’s printing 
press is on this station, of which I have the superintendence.'°® We 
have two kinds of congregations on this station, speaking two different 
languages, Dutch and Sisuto. Of Basutos, speaking the latter lan- 


150. The printing press accompanied Giddy as he was moved between Thaba Nchu 
and Platberg. 
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guage, we have about 7 000 living near the Station. Of Newlanders 
and Basutos we have twelve local preachers, and thirteen class leaders. 
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As had happened on the Kora station Umpukane and the Griqua station Lishuant, 
so too at Platberg the attention of the missionaries was very soon drawn from the 
small and often self-willed group to whom they were ministering to the far more 
numerous and promising Sotho-speaking tribes by whom they were surrounded. On 
27 November 1846 Giddy could write with typical enthusiasm about the evangelt- 
cal work being carried on among the Basotho around this station. 


(.. .) In this Circuit!>' we have much to encourage us, and we have 
some difficulties to contend with. In common with all natives, the 
Basutos cling very tenaciously to their old customs. Many of them 
have a great dislike to the Gospel. It militates against drunkenness and 
other sins to which they are addicted, and thus they will not come to 
the light, lest their deeds should be reproved. We have, however, many 
precious souls among them who are lights in the midst of a dark and 
benighted generation. We have here a fine field of labour among the 
Basutos: we have great difficulties, but we have some encouragements. 
May God pour out upon us yet more abundantly the Spirit of his 
grace! 

We have living near the station a population of 7 000 Basutos. They 
live in small villages, each village containing, on an average, about 
fifty houses. Many efforts have been made to bring these people to the 
knowledge of the truth. We have at Jeast partially succeeded. Our 
Basuto society consists of about 45 members. Many of them can read, 
and thus become acquainted with the word of life. This is a matter of 
thankfulness, but yet much remains to be done. 

There is still a struggle between truth and error, between light and 
darkness. Those, however, who live among the heathen can perceive a 
progress, perhaps very gradual, but nevertheless sure and certain. The 
Gospel is thus gaining ground, and every succeeding year witnesses an 
accession of influence. On the whole, the light is penetrating into the 
recesses of darkness; some dead souls are awakening to spiritual life; 
knowledge is extending, and civilization is following in the train of the 
Gospel. When we look at the Basutos in their raw and heathen state, 
slaves to the vilest passions, clothed in their filthy karosses, ignorant 


151. The Platberg Circuit. 
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and untamed, and look, on the other hand, at our native members as 
they come to chapel, pious, comparatively intelligent, and happy, 
neatly clothed and generally decent in their appearance,'>? we think 
that the Gospel has gained no small triumph over the powers of dark- 
ness and error. (. . .) 


A final letter from Giddy, written at Platberg on 28 October 1847 to an old friend 
in England,'°* 1s of especial interest for the comprehensive picture of the station 
he gives, as well as for the insight into the missionary mentality which it provides. 


It will not perhaps be uninteresting to you to receive a letter from me, 
although many years have elapsed since I took my leave of you at No. 
13, Amwell Street, Pentonville. The kindness experienced by myself 
and my family from yourself and Mrs. Beecham during my stay in 
London, will, Iam sure, never be forgotten by me. It has often cheered 
me in the wilderness, and I have always reverted to it with pleasure. 
Since that time nearly thirteen years have passed away and many, 
many changes have taken place. Many missionary brethren that met 
daily at your house during the months of November and December 
1834 are no more. Benjamin Crosby went to Sierra Leone, and was 
soon called away by death. Philip Chapman went to the West Indies, 
and, I believe, did not survive long. Brother Wilkinson, who called 
occasionally, went to the river Gambia, but soon died. John Price went 
to America, and soon after my arrival in Africa I saw an account of his 
death. William Wood went to Jamaica, and was soon removed. My 
dear wife died while I was on a journey to Baraputse Land, about 
three years since.'** 

Great changes in the course of a few years! But, O the blessedness of 
our religion! — it teaches us that beyond the grave friendships shall be 
renewed and re-cemented, friends shall again meet each other, and the 
sufferings of time shall be forgotten in the happiness of eternity. 

I have a large family, but a very happy one.'°° We live in the midst 
of a half-civilized people, far from the Colony; but we have many 
comforts, and, above all, the pleasure of being where God would have 


152. In othér words, westernised. 

153. This was probably John Beecham, one of the Secretaries of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence at the time Giddy was ordained in London in December 1834, “nearly thir- 
teen years” ago. 

154. See p 96 below. 

155. A year after the death of his wife, who left him with six children, Giddy married a 
daughter of Thomas Sephton, by whom he was to have a further ten. 
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us be and of doing his will. Plaatberg, the Station which I now occupy 
and where I have been during the last three years, is perhaps one of the 
most interesting stations we have in Southern Africa. The mission 
house is by observations in 29° 13’ 43” S latitude, and in about 29° E 
longitude. You can thus see on the map just our exact position. The 
country is very fruitful, and the climate delightful. It is warmer than 
that of England, though not so warm as one would conceive from the 
latitude. 

We have now (October) spring. The early rains have fallen, and the 
whole country looks charmingly. The land is covered over with corn 
(wheat), just coming into ear. The fruit-trees in the mission garden are 
laden with fruit, which will be ripe in December, We have, growing in 
a small garden just in front of the room where I now write, the English 
cherry and gooseberry, both bearing fruit. Peach trees, for which the 
soil appears well adapted, are in great abundance. Wheat, barley, oats 
have been introduced and are cultivated by our people in considerable 
quantities. 


The most important station of the Bechuana Mission continued, however, to be 
Thaba Nehu, and on 15 July 1847 James Cameron, now stationed here, wrote to 
England to give a full picture of the state of the work fourteen years after the 
establishment of the mission. Cameron was a forceful and strong-willed Scots- 
man, and considerably better educated than the majority of his English colleagues, 
as 1s clear from the energetic tone of his description. 


Having just finished the quarterly visitation of the classes in my Cir- 
cuit, I sit down to give you the result. I am happy to say that the 
members of the society in general are advancing in the divine life. 
They seem to be increasing in knowledge and in practical godliness. 
Their interest in everything connected with the cause of God is pleas- 
ingly manifest. The utmost deference is paid both to pastoral teaching 
and authority, so that I have no reason to complain of thin or inatten- 
tive audiences, nor of any attempt to resist the discipline of our church. 
Brotherly love continues, and the tokens of it are more and more evi- 
dent. Eight adults have been admitted to the privilege of full member- 
ship this quarter. Of these, not more than the half have obtained a 
knowledge of salvation by the remission of their sins. Four at least are 
still groaning under the spirit of bondage to fear; but as they had been 
long on trial, and were blameless in their conduct and apparently 
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earnest in seeking salvation, I did not think myself justified by the rules 
of our society in keeping them any longer without the pale of church 
communion. 

Our present number of members, not reckoning the Korannas who 
recently left Ratabani,'*® nor the Barolongs of Tonane’s tribe,!57 is 
154. Sixteen remain on trial, two of whom profess to enjoy a sense of 
the pardoning love of God and will ere long take their place among the 
full members of the church. 

The class leaders and local preachers are, so far as I can judge, 
faithful to the trust reposed in them. Their official duties are regularly 
performed, and not without proofs of the divine approbation. The 
local preachers are mostly employed amongst the outlying population, 
who recompense their toil with but a small share of attention, not 
being at all backward to avow their unwillingness to be taught by 
black men like themselves. Still, notwithstanding this prejudice, it may 
be hoped that good will be done. We cling to the persuasion that God, 
as in days of old, will use the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty, and that he will magnify his grace in saving the heathen by 
means of that very instrumentality which they despise. The church 
must do her utmost to fill the black vessels with the rich treasure of 
evangelical truth, and by and by the mere colour of the vessel will be 
disregarded in individual attention to its contents. 

I have mentioned in former letters the smaliness and inconvenience 
of the place where our public services are held. The difficulty of ob- 
taining respectable workmen in this country, with other minor hin- 
drances, has hitherto prevented me from setting about the building of 
a new one, though for the last two years a certain sum has been speci- 
fied in the Thaba Unchu estimates for that purpose. The delay was 
ultimately found to be a severe trial to the society as well as myself, and 
this induced the class leaders a few weeks ago to ask me in one of our 
meetings when the new chapel was to be begun. This afforded me a 
fine and wished-for opportunity to tell them what I expected them to 
do in order that the proposed building might be large and substantial, 
one in which succeeding generations as well as ourselves might wor- 
ship God. The conversation issued in a resolution to call together the 
male members of the society for the purpose of laying the subject be- 
fore them. 


156. See n12g above. 
157. See n128 above. 
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On the following morning this was done; but I had no need to use 
arguments, persuasions or entreaties to produce a willingness to do 
what they could in the contemplated work. To a man they were pre- 
pared to act at my bidding. I therefore appointed them by classes, 
each class a week in rotation, to quarry stones, and at this work they 
are now busy, doing it, I believe, to the Lord. This is to me a pleasing 
and encouraging circumstance, for which I feel thankful to God; but, 
with all the help that can be afforded me in the shape of labour, I shall 
need every farthing of the sum specified by the District Meeting to 
build a chapel at all suitable for so large and important a station as this 
confessedly is. The wood for the roof and other purposes must all be 
brought from a distance of more than 300 miles; a great but unavoid- 
able addition to the expense. We have tried the willow wood of this 
country long enough to be thgroughly convinced of its total worthless- 
ness, except for the most temporary erections. (. . .) 

In the 1840s the Bechuana Mission reached its apogee, and during this decade it 
had no fewer than twenty stations and outstations,'°* although not all of them 
existed concurrently and some had a very brief life span. 

In the area today forming the Orange Free State there were eleven Wesleyan 
stations in all, while during this period the work was also extended to the tribes 
situated beyond the ‘‘Mantatee Country’, as had long been the desire of the 
missionaries. In 1844 James Allison and Richard Giddy undertook a fifty days’ 
journey inland to the Baraputsa or Baraputse, where Sobhuza I, who had been so 
anxious to obtain a missionary, had meanwhile been succeeded by his son, 
Mswati, after whom the tribe were in future to be known as emaSwati or Swazi. 
As Giddy wrote to England from Thaba Nehu on 31 August of that year after his 


return, 


it must be evident to any one who looks at a map of Africa that even to 
the present time we not only have not penetrated to any considerable 
extent, but we really know very little of that continent. The great 
sweep of the African continent is yet before us, and the myriads of 
human beings who, in all likelihood, people it, have not yet been visit- 
ed by the Gospel; and although, in a missionary point of view, much 
has been done for Southern Africa during the last twenty years, our 
great work remains yet to be done. 


In August 1845 Allison, accompanied by a number of people from Imperani, 


158. See Appendix II. 
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established a mission at Mahamba in the modern Swaziland, and in his report for 
1846 five further stations are mentioned. “We hope soon to hear that great things 
are being accomplished in the name and by the power of the Lord,” noted the 
Bechuana District Meeting; but Allison, having incurred the enmity of the King, 
was soon expelled from the country, and led a party of about a thousand of his 
followers to Natal, where they ultimately settled at Edendale. The annual report 
of the Bechuana Mission for 1847 records his transfer to the “Port Natal Sec- 
tional District”. 

By the end of 1847 the District was contemplating further expansion to the 
north-east, its goal being “two Basuto tribes, named Bakuakua & Bakolokue, 
numbering about 10 000 occupying an extensive range of country, capable of sus- 
taining a much increased population, and to which many Basutos formerly driven 
Srom tut by wars & other disasters are continually repouring [sic]”’.1°9 A mission- 
ary to the “‘ Bakolokue”’ was actually appointed, although he never commenced his 
work among them, and renewed unrest in the area eventually prevented any further 
developments. 

Finally the Bechuana District also expanded to the south, and in 1841 a 
missionary was placed at Buffelsvlei on the Orange River to minister to the large 
number of black refugees and immigrants in the Witberg region, then still outside 
the boundary of the Cape Colony. In 1841 the Wesleyans also began work at the 
Colonial outpost of Colesberg. 

Writing from Grahamstown on 8 September 1848, William Shaw could give a 
highly favourable account of the Bechuana District, to which he had paid a further 
vistt the previous winter. 


(. ..) I was much pleased with the evident signs of improvement on 
nearly all the stations since my last visit. The Thab’Nchu Station has 
especially improved. The native town has been extended; the people 
have erected many stone walls and enclosures, and houses of a superior 
description. The number of Christians recognised as members of our 
church is steadily increasing, the Chief continues very friendly and is a 
regular attendant upon public worship, some of the leading men are 
members of our society, and in this town of seven or eight thousand 
Bechuanas there is no other hinderance to progress in the mission but 


159. The “Bakuakua” were properly the Maqwaqwa, earlier referred to as the “Ma- 
kuaking” (see n113 above). The “Bakolokue” were the Makgolokwe of Chief 
Witsi, refugees from Mzilikazi across the Vaal, who fled first to Dingane in Natal, 
and after the defeat of the amaZulu by the Trekkers at Blood River settled in the 
area later to be known as Witsieshoek, on the border of the Free State and Natal. 
The area occupied by these two groups lay beyond the ‘‘Mantatee Country”, in 
what is now the extreme North-Eastern Free State. 
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what arises from the natural wickedness of the human heart. A very 
much larger chapel is, however, greatly wanted. Mr. Cameron is de- 
sirous of supplying this defect, but from various causes the cost will be 
so heavy, after the natives have done all they can to assist, that I fear 
the object cannot at present be accomplished, since the present grant 
for the District does not afford the means of paying for the timber &c., 
which must be purchased and brought from a great distance. 

Messrs. Schreiner and Ludorf, who have recently been received as 
fellow-labourers, are both going on with great diligence on their re- 
spective stations, and appear likely to be very valuable helpers in our 
great work.'®° They both speak the Sisutu language with fluency, and 
Mr. Ludorf seems especially successful in the school department at 
Lishuanie. 

Some improvements in regard of buildings are desirable on some of 
the stations, but I was obliged to discountenance any proposals with 
reference thereto on account of the want of money to pay the expense; 
for the same reason the new station to which Mr. Bertram had been 
appointed, and which was designed to have been placed on a spot near 
the source of the Caledon River, among some considerable tribes who 
are entirely destitute of religious instruction, I was also obliged to 
abandon,'®! and to direct that Mr. Bertram should proceed to the 
Kamastone station, to enable Mr. Shepstone to remove from thence to 
the Haslope Hill mission, which has been some time without a mission- 
ary.'®? Gladly would I have sanctioned the commencement of the 
new mission, but we have not the means to support it, and unless under 
very special circumstances, which did not exist in this case, I cannot 
approve of relinquishing older stations for the purpose of occupying 
new ones. 

I conversed at large with the Chiefs Moroko, Sikonyele and Karolus 
Baatze,'°* and found them well disposed towards the missions. They 
were all under considerable apprehensions as to the result of the politi- 
cal movements of the Dutch emigrant farmers, who, while I was in the 
160. Gottlob Schreiner of the London Missionary Society and J. D. M. Ludorf of the 

Paris Missionary Society had transferred to the Wesleyans in 1846 and 1847 re- 

spectively; Schreiner had been placed at Umpukane and Ludorf at Lishuani. 
161. a had been appointed to work among the “Bakolokue” (see n159 
162. William Shepstone, stationed at Buffelsvlei in 1842, subsequently established the 


station Kamastone (later Wittebergen) nearby (for all these stations, see Appen- 


dix IT). Haslope Hills was a Wesleyan Mission in the Albany District (see n115 
above). 
163. Carolus Baatje, Baster Kaptyn at Platberg. 
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country, were preparing for a rebellion against the authority of the 
Queen of England, which by consent of the several Chiefs the Gov- 
ernor had proclaimed as paramount in that country.'®* The Chiefs 
prefer that the country should be under the authority of the British 
Government, as the only means of securing them in the possession of 
their lands, of which the Dutch farmers seem disposed to deprive them. 
I believe nothing but the severe weather prevented the outbreak of this 
rebellion while I was there, and, as I wrote you at the time, many 
predicted that they would make me and my companions prisoners, but 
out of this danger God’s good providence delivered us, and we re- 
ceived nothing but civility from the Dutch with whom we met. 
Since we passed through the country, the rebellion has broken out, 
the British troops are gone to repress it, under Sir Harry Smith, and a 
collision has happened during the last week, at a place beyond the 
Orange River.'®° I grieve to say that many lives have been sacrificed 
on both sides and there are many wounded, but as the Boors appear to 
have suffered severely, I think they will now, in all probability, dis- 
perse. Mr. Cameron had arrived safely at Thab’Nchu from Natal, 
where I parted with him.'®® Up to a very recent date the Boors had 
not disturbed any of the stations. All the brethren and their people 
were safe and well, and as the troops were, last week, at a place not 
more than fifty miles from Thab’Nchu,'®’ I hope no serious evil will 
befall the stations, which all lie in a cluster around that native town. 
On the whole the friends of our Missionary Society have much rea- 
son to be satisfied with the results of our Bechuana Mission. There are 
many very considerable congregations and Societies. The great mass 
of the people living around the stations are all feeling more or less of 
the beneficial influence, even in cases where they have not embraced 


164. On 3 February 1848 Sir Harry Smith had proclaimed British Sovereignty “over 
the territories north of the Great Orange river, including the countries of Mo- 
shesh, Moroko, Molitsani, Sikonyala, Adam Kok, Gert Taaybosch, and other 
minor chiefs, so far north as to the Vaal river, and east to the Drakensberg, or 
Quathlamba mountains”. 

165. A party of Trekker rebels under Andries Pretorius had been defeated at Boom- 
plaats on 29 August 1848. 

166. Cameron had accompanied the party to Natal “‘to assist in settling the painful 
disputes which had unhappily arisen among the Brethren there” — this concerned 
James Archbell, who refused to be transferred to Kaffraria, according to Cameron 
because he was loath to relinquish his property in Natal (“he acquired landed 
property to an extent altogether inconsistent with his calling as a missionary: he is 
lord of a province rather than master of an estate”’). 

167. From Boomplaats the British forces had marched to Bloemfontein, the seat of the 
British Resident in the area, which is here referred to. 
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the truth, but still pursue many of their heathen practices. The numer- 
ous Native Christians are, however, daily “witnessing a good con- 
fession”’; and if the means of the Society were sufficient to enable us to 
reinforce the numbers of the missionaries in this District, I believe 
great and glorious results would speedily follow; meantime the lack of 
European missionaries must be in part supplied by Native teachers 
and preachers. I wish we could afford an Institution'®® as long since 
proposed for this District, for training and educating those from 
among the Natives whom the Lord may call to preach the Gospel to 
their countrymen. 


The progress which characterised the 1840s was to be continued for a few more 
years, and on 25 July 1850 James Cameron could write as follows as regards the 
projected chapel at Thaba Nehu. , 


On Tuesday, the gth instant, the foundation-stone of our new chapel 
was laid with the usual formalities. From various causes, and es- 
pecially the want of funds, this building has been delayed much longer 
than was at one time anticipated; but we have now made a commence- 
ment in good earnest, and hope with the Divine blessing to have it 
completed within two years. The people contributed money to pay for 
the doors and windows, and brought them hither from Colesberg, a 
distance of a hundred miles, in their own wagons and at their own 
expense. All our male members have engaged to work by turns, in 
parties of ten or twelve, till the building is finished. It is in the form ofa 
T, and comprehends an area of 2772 square feet. 

Great was the rejoicing of the people at laying the first stone of this 
new and spacious edifice. I discoursed to them on the miseries of hea- 
thenism, and the vast temporal and spiritual advantages which the 
Gospel had brought them. I believe every heart responded to the truth 
of my statements. At the conclusion of the service we repaired to the 
old chapel, singing a hymn by the way, and there the whole church 
partook ofa repast consisting of bread and meat, with plenty of tea, a 
beverage which a few years ago was utterly unknown among the Bara- 
longs, but which some of them now begin to relish as much preferable 
to their native beer. At this feast we were joined by Moroko and one of 
his head men, who thus showed themselves interested in our undertak- 


168. i.e. a Watson Institution (see n64 above). 
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ing.'°® The former has promised to assist us with his wagons in fetch- 


ing wood, which must be brought from a great distance, or in any 


other way that I may suggest, and I have no doubt of his fulfilling his 
promise. 


The 1850s were, however, to be a period of great unrest and distress, both for the 
missions of the Bechuana District and the area in which they were situated, and 
while the foundation stone of the new chapel at Thaba Nchu was laid in 1850, wt 
1s significant that the building seemingly could not be completed until 1859. 


169. To the chagrin of the Wesleyan missionaries, Moroka never formally became a 
Christian. 
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The dissolution of the Mission (1849-54) 


Once the country had recovered from the after-effects of the Difaqane, and the 
threat posed by Kora and other bandits during the 1830s had been removed, the 
main source of unrest in the Caledon River valley was the violent and unstable 
Sekonyela with his continued opposition to Moshweshwe. The Wesleyan mission- 
aries, however, exacerbated the situation by consistently trying to asseri to indepen- 
dence of the various peoples among whom they worked from Moshweshwe and 
taking their part in all disputes which arose in the area. 

By the mid-1840s there was constant fighting between the Basotho and the 
Batlokwa of Sekonyela, the latter supported by their former adversaries, the 
Korana of Gert Taaibosch, while the Barolong of Moroka, who was expecially 
assiduous in his attempts to preserve his independence, were continually involved 
in fighting and raiding against Moshweshwe’s allies, the Bataung of Mole- 
tsane and the Baramokgele Taung of Moseme. With the increased immigration 
of White farmers from the Cape Colony into the Transorange during this per- 
iod, yet another source of friction presented itself, and in order to exercise more 
effective authority over these immigrants, a British Resident and some troops 
were in 1846 stationed on the farm Bloemfontein, 70 kilometres west of Thaba 
Nehu. Two years later British sovereignty was proclaimed over the entire area, 
and after this a village was established at Bloemfontein, where the Wesleyans 
soon began working. In their review of the year 1850, they could note in their 
annual report: 


Considerable attention has been paid to the newly established town, 
Bloem Fontein, which contains a large and rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, consisting of English (including troops and civilians), Be- 
chuanas, Fingoes, Hottentots and emancipated slaves. Our work, in 
both departments, is in a prosperous state. 


The following year the Wesleyans reported: 
The Native congregation at Bloem Fontein varies, but it is sometimes 
as large as the chapel will contain, and the variety of languages spoken 


by the natives makes it very difficult to address them intelligibly. 
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Joseph Allison, secretary to the British Resident at Bloemfontein, was the brother 
of one Wesleyan missionary, James Allison, and brother-in-law of another, 
James Cameron, and the Wesleyans thus had special access to the Resident, 
Major Warden, of which they made active use to defend and promote the interests 
of their own charges. In this they achieved some success, for when Warden at- 
tempted to establish boundaries in the Caledon River area in 1849, definite terri- 
tories were assigned to the Barolong of Moroka, the Basters of Carolus Baatje 
and the Korana of Gert Taaibosch. The missionaries also succeeded in influenc- 
ing the Resident against Moshweshwe, and several unsuccessful campaigns were 
undertaken by kim against the Basotho and their allies. 

The result of the Resident’s activities was increased dissatisfaction and con- 
tinued violence. At the same time his interference in the affairs of the various Black 
peoples, and the continued threat posed to them by White immigration into their 
territory, caused mounting hostility to Whites in general and to the misstonaries in 
particular, and much of what had been achieved by the latter over the past two 
decades was undone during the general reaction which now set in. 

These new developments in the Caledon River valley during the late 1840s and 
early 18508, as reflected in the vicissitudes of the Wesleyan missions during the 
pertod, can best be described in the words of the annual reports of the Bechuana 
District. The following refers to the year 1849. 


From Mirametsu, the accounts respecting the effects of the war on a 
half-civilized community are far from satisfactory.'!7° The mission- 
ary!’! has used his utmost endeavours to maintain the religious ser- 
vices with regularity. He has also faithfully warned the people, and 
exposed himself in consequence ‘“‘to no little danger and obloquy”’. 
Some considerable effect has been produced by the mission among the 
people at this station. Several “females have been brought to the 
knowledge of the truth’’, but the war has involved nearly all the men 
belonging to the station, and almost extinguished their desire for bet- 
ter things. 

The report from the Lishuani Circuit states that the past “has been a 
year of grief and mourning”’. In July 1848 “all our Griquas, having 
been apprised that the Korannas and Mantatees intended to attack 
the station, removed to a place which promised greater security’’. At 


170. The “war” here referred to was in fact a protracted series of inter-tribal raids and 
skirmishes which had started in 1848, involving a large number of people in the 
area, and finally led to the battle of Viervoet in 1851, which seems to have been 
looked on by the Whites generally as the beginning of the “war” proper. 

171. C. van Dijk van Soelen, a Dutchman. 
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the time of their removal their minds had become very much unsettled 
and diverted from the subject of religion in consequence of the war 
which had broken out, and several of them, after a time, were actually 
induced to join the Korannas, and took part in the murderous attack 
which was afterwards made upon the mission station.'7? The Basuto 
members of society have also occasioned much grief to the mission- 
aries. The heathen Basuto Chiefs continually employ their utmost in- 
fluence to induce the Native converts to return to their former supersti- 
tions and in too many instances they have at different times succeeded, 
but this year the majority of the members at the station were prevailed 
upon to follow the Chiefs to the war for the sake of plunder, and, “‘to 
complete the desolation, all the members at the outposts who had 
remained firm, when the attack was made upon the station and several 
villages were burnt, were scattered in all directions. At present the 
greater number of our faithful members are on the eastern side of the 
Caledon River, in the neighbourhood of one of the French missionary 
stations, where they will remain until peace be restored.” 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, the missionaries do not 
despair. They say: ‘After some weeks of affecting solitude, a few 
fugitives returned, and a great number of heathens from all quarters 
took refuge at the station, so that at this moment there is a greater 
number of inhabitants than we had previously, while the continued 
alarm felt day and night exercises a salutary influence even on the 
worst heathens, inducing them to avail themselves of the means of 
grace. This encourages our faith amidst all these trials, and prompts 
us to continue our work of evangelization and to hope against hope. 
It is pleasing to see that the few who have remained faithful in this 
general apostacy are greatly confirmed in the truth and continue to 
hold fast what they have received; and it is to be hoped that some of 
those who have been driven away from their steadfastness may re- 
turn, and be glad to enjoy again that rest of soul which the Gospel of 
Peace only can give.” 

As there was not any important Chief residing at Umpukani, that 
station did not experience the effects of the war so early as some other 
stations. But it has had its share of troubles. Many of the people — 
Bastards, Fingoes'’* and Basutos — at length engaged in the war, and 


172. The attack took place on 3 August 1849. 
173. AmaMfengu, or Nguni-speaking refugees. 
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several greatly disgraced their religious profession. “Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, we are not, however,” write the missionaries,!7+ 
“without encouragement. God has been pleased to bless our endeav- 
ours in some measure to advance the kingdom of Christ, and two of our 
people have evidenced the saving power of religion in their dying 
moments.” 

As might be expected, the mission schools at the stations exposed to 
the ravages of war have experienced great interruption. 

In the Jmparant Circuit also the work has been prosecuted amidst 
great popular excitement. The missionaries'’® say, ‘“There are three 
classes which are regularly met. The deportment of the female mem- 
bers is very encouraging. We have had here to endure much. During 
the past year we have lived amidst wars and rumours of wars. Our 
station has been attacked and the property belonging to our members 
taken away. But our consolation is, “The Lord reigneth’. In past days, 
He has greatly blessed this station, and we trust that He will continue 
to bless us.” (. «) 


1850, however, saw no improvement in the situation. 


Of the Jmparani Circuit the missionary writes, — “This station has, in 
common with others in this District, suffered from the war which 
during the past year has caused so much devastation. Our members, 
however, continue steadfast, and walk consistently with their pro- 
fession. A new class has been formed, and several young persons con- 
tinue to meet in it. The congregations are large and attentive, and 
since the commencement of hostilities the chapel has been crowded.” 
“We thus,’’ says he; “labour on in hope, ‘cast down but not de- 
stroyed’, thankful that amidst the difficulties which have encom- 
passed us we have yet a work of God on this station, and looking 
forward to the time when the cloud that now hangs over us shall be 
dispelled, and the ‘Sun of Righteousness’ vivify and enlighten us with 
his beams.” 

The missionary!’® has met with much to discourage him in con- 
nexion with the prosecution of the work in the Lishuani Circuit. “Last 


174. Gottlob Schreiner was stationed here. 

175. After the death of Jeremiah Hartley at Imperani at the end of 1848, this station 
was under the supervision of Richard Giddy of Platberg. 

176. Probably J. D. M. Ludorf, who, however, was during the course of this year 
transferred to the station Lotlokana (see p 108 below). 
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year,” he states, “in reporting of this station, we had to speak of war 
and ofits destructive effects on our work. At present we cannot speak of 
a better state of things, the political circumstances of this land being as 
bad, if not worse than ever.” “It is painful to say,” he continues, “that 
our labours during the last twelve months have not produced very 
encouraging results. Not only has the method of salvation been slight- 
ed by the worldly and indifferent part of our hearers, but the ‘sword of 
the Spirit’ has been employed apparently to little purpose against the 
horror-impressing customs of an inveterate heathenism, which ap- 
pear, after a partial cessation, to have revived with increased viru- 
lence. However,” he adds, ‘‘amidst our trials we have had some en- 
couragement, and desire to proceed in the name of the Lord. We know 
that mercy and judgment will go hand in hand till the plan of Re- 
demption is accomplished and ‘the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ’”’. 

“The past year has been” to the Umpukani station “‘a season of pecu- 
liar trial’. Yet, though threatened on all sides by the contending Na- 
tives, “the God of peace and love was not unmindful of the little band 
of believers who, refusing all participation in the guilt and booty of the 
war-party, looked to him alone for support and protection; so that, 
amidst the noise of the war and the tumult of the people, the mission- 
ary'’’ was privileged to see them in the possession of peace. Many of 
them took patiently, ifnot joyfully, the spoiling of their goods, evincing 
the sincerity of their religious profession by the absence of that re- 
vengeful retaliation so natural to them in their heathen state.”’ The 
attendance on the means of grace has been more regular, and a 
marked improvement has taken place in the deportment of the hea- 
then hearers, the scoffing smile and contemptuous whisper being ex- 
changed for a gratifying attention and decorum. Such ‘“‘was the state 
of things” writes the missionary, “when, on the 2gth of August [1850], 
the station was unexpectedly and treacherously attacked by Molitsa- 
ne, the chief of a neighbouring tribe.'!7® Many of the people fell, 
among them an apostate member and class-leader. The mission fam- 
ily, as also the members who had remained faithful, were graciously — 
in several instances almost miraculously — preserved, though most of 
them lost all they possessed.” In reference to the peril to which the 
assistant missionary on this station and his family have been exposed, a 


177. Stull Gottlob Schreiner. 


178. Moletsane attacked the amaMfengu on the station, whom he believed to be allies 
of Sekonyela. This was for all practical purposes the end\of Umpukane. 
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brother missionary on a neighbouring station thus writes, “Brother 
Schreiner has been placed in great peril, and his daughter was nearly 
struck by a bullet during the late attack on the station. She had looked 
out of the window to speak to a native woman on the outside of the 
house when a bullet passed near her head and killed a poor Fingoe 
standing in front of the house, but 


Not a shaft of death shall hit, 
Unless the God of love see fit.” 


In consequence of this invasion the station has been broken up for 
the present, the heathen party, chiefly Fingoes, retreating to Seko- 
nyela for protection, the Christians removing, some to Plaatberg, Im- 
parani, &c., others accompanying the missionary to Lishuani, there to 
await the probability of his return to Umpukani, when they would 
again form the nucleus of a station. ““Amidst all the sorrow caused by 
these separations, it was consoling,” writes the missionary, “‘to witness 
the Christian spirit manifested by the poor fugitives, and their un- 
shaken trust in the Lord, notwithstanding the heavy chastisements 
which, in his love and wisdom, He had seen fit to inflict upon them.” 

The whole of the tribe formerly living on the Mirametsu station has in 
consequence of the war removed to the neighbourhood of the Vaal 
River.'’° The brethren in that part of the District have experienced a 
painful feeling of disappointment that those among whom they had 
spent much labour for many years past should be thus suddenly re- 
moved out of their reach. ‘“The Korannas,” writes the missionary,!®° 
“are a wandering and unsteady people, and have tried our patience 
more than any other tribe with which we have had to do. We had, 
however, many consistent members among them, and we hope that 
some, as the fruit of our labours, will get to heaven. The removal of a 
tribe,” he continues, “‘is not, perhaps, always an evil. They have heard 
the Word of God, and they take the knowledge they have gained into 
the wilderness with them and prepare the way for the further extension 
of the Gospel. When, some eight years since, two thousand people left 
our Station at Thaba Unchu, we regretted it, and thought that, with 


179. These were the Korana, who, as allies of Sekonyela, thought it prudent to flee the 
vengeance of Moshweshwe and Moletsane. Merumetsu also did not survive. 
180. Possibly Gottlob Schreiner of Umpukane. 
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regard to them, we had laboured almost in vain.'*®! But we have since 
learnt that events, apparently untoward, are not always unfavourable 
to our missions. That tribe removed into the wilderness — through the 
exertions of a pious young man the small Church among them has 
been kept together, and unharmed, the public services have been kept 
up, and the Chief, who has lately died, sent to us, as his last words, a 
request for a missionary. Thus, at a considerable distance of time and a 
considerable distance also in point of space, we are about to com- 
mence, under very favourable circumstances, a new mission, which in 
its future influence on the tribes in that far-off land may, by and by, 
demonstrate to us that the removal of the Batuane tribe had nothing in 
it fortuitous or to be regretted, but was one of those onward steps in the 
march of God’s providence by which the world is to be evangelized.”’ 


During 1850 J. D. M. Ludorf was sent out to minister to the Tshidi Barolong 
and formed a station for them referxed to in the mission reports as Lotlokana — the 
only extension of missionary activities, apart from the work at Bloemfontein and 
Burgersdorp, undertaken by the Wesleyans during the 1850s — but in 1852 he was 
driven away by the Transvaal Boers. 


Worse was, however, stall to come. “The following letter of the Rev. fames 
Cameron details with such clearness and precision the course of events in that part 
of Africa wherein he 1s stationed,’ wrote the Wesleyan mission journal in 1851 
under the heading ‘‘ Distressing occurrences in the Bechuana District”, “that we 
only need to lay it before our readers to secure their most lively sympathy for the 
peaceful tribes who have been suddenly overwhelmed by their enemies, and for the 
excellent missionaries whose flocks have been scattered and their stations laid 
desolate.” The letter referred to, dated ‘Bloemfontein, Northern Sovereignty’, 
g August 1851, 1s very much slanted against the Basotho and their allies. 


I have painful news to communicate. A complication of evils have 
befallen the Barolongs and Bastards; two races who for years, and in 
the midst of much provocation, carefully avoided war. Their peaceful- 
ness, however, has not shielded them from the enmity of the Basutos, 
whose mischievous plans have hitherto succeeded beyond, I should 


181. This refers to the departure of the Tshidi, Ratlou and Rapulane Barolong from 
Thaba Nchu in 1841, and more specifically to the first-named group under 
Tawana (“the Batuane Tribe’’), who settled at Lotlhakane near the modern Ma- 
fikeng. Tawana himself had died in 1849 and been succeeded by Montshiwa. The 
“pious young man” referred to was probably Molema, another son of Tawana. 
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think, even their own expectations. They are now in possession of the 
greater part of the country, while neither our Government nor its 
native allies can do any thing effectual to restrain them. Both Thaba 
"Nchu and Plaatberg are abandoned by their inhabitants, and 
whether they will ever be re-occupied will wholly depend on the ul- 
terior measures of our Government. But I must proceed to give you the 
details already referred to. 

In my last letter, I told you of the attack of the Batau upon some 
Barolong cattle-posts and the massacre of twenty-one men, besides 
several wounded.'*®? This was followed by a collision, in open day, 
between the Basutos and Barolongs near Thaba ’Nchu, in which the 
former were worsted with the loss of one man. An account of this 
rencounter being instantly forwarded to the British Resident, he lost 
no time in dispatching a small military force with two cannons for the 
purpose of protecting Thaba ’Nchu till farther and more adequate 
measures could be adopted to bring Moshesh and Molitsane, the re- 
spective Chiefs of the Basutos and Batau, to reason. 

Meantime the Boers and the native allies of the British Government 
were summoned to meet the British Resident on the 18th of June at 
Thaba ’Nchu. Before that day arrived, a party of Barolong sent to 
patrol the country to the eastward fell upon seven Batau marauders 
and killed them all. This act, though justifiable by the rules of war, 
occasioned me much grief, as it fully committed the Barolongs to of- 
fensive hostilities, from which I had all along tried to dissuade them. 
My grief was increased by the fact that some of the members of the 
church made themselves parties in this tragedy by participating in the 
joy of the heathen on their return to the station. One man went so far 
as to make it my painful duty to deprive him of his membership. He 
had always previously borne a good character, and I am not without 
hope that, though he has fallen into this snare of the devil, he may yet 
be recovered to God and the church. 

Majors Warden and Donovan'®? arrived at Thaba ’Nchu on the 
18th of June, and on the 20th moved on to Plaatberg with a force of 


182. The Bataung, assisted by the petty Kora Captain Gert Links, attacked the Baro- 
long oh 8 May, following an attack by the Korana of Gert Taaibosch on the 
Bataung and the “Dihoja” of Mabitla; at the same time the Barolong were at- 
tacked by the Baramokgele Taung of Moseme. This series ofinterrelated incidents 
may be quoted as a typical example of the confused violence in the Caledon River 
valley during this period. 

183. Major Warden, the British Resident, and Major Thomas Donovan of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. 
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more than a thousand men. They reached Plaatberg on Saturday the 
21st, and lost no time in communicating with Moshesh, whom the 
British Resident requested to meet him at that place without armed 
followers, in order, if possible, to adjust matters so as to render recourse 
to war unnecessary. On Monday, the 23rd, the Rev. Messrs. Casalis 
and Dyke, with a son of Moshesh, made their appearance;'** but 
disavowed having any commission from the Chief to treat with the 
Resident. Their object was to make it.appear, notwithstanding accu- 
mulated evidence to the contrary, that Moshesh and Molitsane were 
less to blame than was supposed, and that it would be premature and 
impolitic to commence hostilities against them. 

The British Resident, having on former occasions listened to the 
well-intended pleading of the French missionaries in behalf of Mo- 
shesh and Molitsane, was resolved on this occasion to act with more 
resolution, still having a secret hope that Moshesh would come to 
terms rather than risk collision with British power. He therefore stated 
the grounds of complaint he had against the Basuto Chief, and made a 
demand upon him for 6 000 head of cattle and 300 horses; threatening 
if the demand were not complied with to commence hostilities forth- 
with. The missionaries left the British camp, promising to make Mo- 
shesh acquainted with these particulars, as also that an immediate 
answer was required. The 24th, 25th and 26th passed away, and no 
answer was returned by Moshesh; but the interval was filled up by 
deeds of blood on the part of the Batau and Basutos which showed that 
any postponement of war would be useless. 

On the morning of the 24th Molitsane’s people fell on a party of 
Barolong who were harvesting their corn in the field, and not only 
seized their property, but killed eleven men and one woman. The same 
day Sikonjela, the Chief of the Mantatees was attacked by a large body 
of Basutos, assisted by some hostile Korannas, and one of his retainers 
killed in a most barbarous manner.!®5 

It was resolved to march against Molitsane at once, the two Ma- 
jors'®® supposing that one stroke would begin and end the campaign. 


184. Eugéne Casalis, Moshweshwe’s adviser, and Hamilton Dyke, two of the French 
missionaries working among the Basotho. The son of Moshweshwe referred to was 
Makgobalo (“Stephanus’’, “‘Setefane” or ‘“‘Etienne”’). 

185. Sekonyela, who was on his way back to Marabeng after a meeting with Warden, 
was attacked by a Sotho force under Moshweshwe’s half-brother Mopedi, aided 
by Bataung and Korana, and troops had to be sent out to rescue him and bring 
him to Platberg. 

186. Warden and Donovan. 
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The sequel will show that it did so, though not in the way they too 
hastily anticipated. 

On the 27th the camp broke up from Plaatberg, and the whole 
force, which had gained considerable accessions since leaving Thaba 
"Nchu,'*’ proceeded to a mountain called Viervoet, near Lishuani 
and Mekuatling, which they reached on Saturday evening, the 28th, 
and found it in possession of the enemy, who did not hesitate to fire 
upon them as they approached. In this movement a great blunder was 
committed in allowing the Bastards with their wives, children and 
cattle to accompany the commando.!®® 

As our forces arrived at Viervoet on the evening of Saturday, it was 
deemed prudent not to return the fire of the Basutos; so a temporary 
camp was formed at a convenient distance from the mountain. On 
Sabbath morning a proposition was made, some say by the Korannas, 
and others by the British Resident, to storm the mountain without 
delay. But with whomsoever the proposition originated, it would 
probably have been carried into execution had not Moroko, at the 
instigation of his Christian followers, resisted it. In consequence of his 
opposition all operations were put off till Monday, the 3oth — a day 
that will never be forgotten by the Barolongs as one of the most calami- 
tous furnished by the annals of their tribe. The holy day passed away 
not altogether undesecrated, inasmuch as a sort of council of war was 
held in the evening. 

Monday came — the fatal day which was to seal the doom of so many 
immortal beings. A large body of Barolongs, Korannas and Boers were 
ordered to ascend the mountain. They did so with but little oppo- 
sition. On the summit they were encountered by the Baramakheli,'*° 
a Basuto tribe, whom they speedily either killed or put to flight. 
Having, as they supposed, gained the victory, and elated at the sight of 
thousands of cattle, with many horses, they unhappily forgot all order, 
fell out of their ranks and spread themselves in every direction, each 
man seizing with avidity what he thought would remunerate him for 
his toil. But, alas! an awful and unanticipated catastrophe was at 
hand. 


187. The regular troops brought by the Resident from Bloemfontein were supported by 
a mixed force of Barolong, Griquas, Gert Taaibosch’s Korana, amaMfengu, and 
Batlhaping from Bethulie, together with a number of unenthusiastic Boers. 

188. The Basters of Platberg, fearing for their safety, accompanied the troops, and the 
missionary (Richard Giddy) remained behind on the station alone. Ultimately 
they were never to return, and Platberg did not survive their departure. 

189. The Baramokgele Taung of Moseme. 
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Early in the morning a small party of Bastards went out to re- 
connoitre the vicinity of the mountain, and they descried, at a con- 
siderable distance, a large body of Basutos from beyond the Caledon 
River coming to take part in the strife. The leader of the party, a man 
whom I know well and on whose veracity I can depend, despatched a 
man to the camp with the intelligence, as also to request Major War- 
den for 50 or 100 men, with whom he would keep the Basutos at bay 
till those who had stormed the mountain had safely descended. To this 
application the Major gave answer: “It is not good to set the field on 
fire in too many places at the same time.” 

On came the Basuto commando like an impetuous flood, and no 
barrier being opposed to their progress, they were soon on the summit 
of the mountain, sweeping along at a dreadful rate. The Boers and a 
large body of the natives, who happened to be together, succeeded by 
a desperate effort in clearing the mountain, but those who were scat- 
tered about in small parties and could not even communicate with 
each other had no such opportunity to escape, and so they were all 
destroyed. For the greater part [they] either precipitated themselves 
over the mountain precipices or were driven over by the enemy. About 
200 perished in this manner, of whom 170 belonged to Moroko. The 
news of this frightful accident reached Thaba ’Nchu on the rst of July, 
and during the whole of the succeeding night one continuous wail 
went up to heaven. 

The Barolongs held Thaba ’Nchu till last Sunday, when they stood 
up en masse and fled to the Modder River, on the western bank of which 
they are now located. The immediate cause of this unexpected move- 
ment was a fresh attack by the Batau upon the Lighoyas under Mo- 
roko,'* which ended in the loss of all their cattle, with three men 
killed. This took place within two hours’ ride of the station, which the 
Barolongs supposed would be the next object of attack, while they had 
no hope of effectual assistance from any quarter. Often have I told my 
people that had all the tribes of the land embraced the Gospel and 
acted according to its precepts, they would have learned war no more; 
but the mass of every tribe clings to heathenism, and therefore the 
Lord is permitting them to become a scourge to each other. 

During the course of last week I visited both the Bastard and Baro- 
long camps, and preached to the people. Though at present exiled 
from their homes, the members of the church feel the same interest in 


189a. Mabitla’s people living at Lokualo. 
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religion that they ever did. In visiting them from house to house some 
of them expressed to me their deep sorrow at being deprived of the 
regular means of grace, as if every other privation was subordinate to 
this. It seems very inscrutable that they should be doomed to suffer so 
much, while their enemies, who appear to have far more guilt and to 
deserve much greater punishment, are at this moment exulting as vic- 
tors. Doubtless both the Bastards and Barolongs have sins enough to 
deserve chastisement, but they are more sins against God and their 
own souls than against their neighbours, for in regard to them they are 
comparatively guiltless. All I know of the principles of justice and of 
the history of the world satisfies my mind that a reaction must ultima- 
tely take place, but when or in what manner remains to be developed. 

Three of our church members fell on the fatal 30th of June. They 
were not distinguished Christians, though they were unblamable in 
their lives. I do not believe one of them went to fight in the spirit of 
revenge, but merely at the call of their Chief and in what they con- 
sidered a righteous cause. They have all left wives and children to 
lament their loss. Between Christians and heathens there is a vast dif- 
ference in every thing touching domestic life. The latter may feel a 
momentary pang at losing their relatives, but the former can dwell 
upon the bereavement. In proof of this, many heathen women whose 
husbands fell at Viervoet had contracted other alliances before a week 
had elapsed; but nothing of the kind has happened with the wives of 
our members. This, in my view, however minute, is no unimportant 
item in the sum of Christian ethics.'°° 

In this uncertainty I have thought it my duty to remove the greater 
part of the mission property. What I could not bring away is likely to 
be destroyed, for I have no hope, if the Basutos burn the town, that 
they will spare the mission premises, unless they are specially re- 
strained by a supernatural influence. 

Mr. Giddy is still at Plaatberg. He and his family chose to remain 
when the Bastards left with the commando, thinking they would not 
be absent more than five or six days, so little is the result of any move- 
ment known. Up to the 14th ult. they had sustained no injury; but 
since that date we have not been able to communicate with them in 
any way. Three weeks ago, Mr. Schreiner did not think himself safe at 


190 On the other hand, the reactions of the “heathens” concerned showed a realistic 
awareness of the difficult position of an unprotected woman, especially in 
wartime. 
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Lishuani and wrote to me for permission to remove his family.'?' Tam 
sorry to say I have not been able to answer his note, the path to his 
station, as well as that to Plaatberg, being shut up. 

I am here! 92 with my family, but have the privilege of visiting my 
people. While this lasts, I will not fail to avail myself of it as far as 
circumstances will allow. A long drought has rendered it very difficult 
to procure horses available for journeys of any length; but for this I 
would itinerate much more than I now find practicable. 

I have thought it my duty to give you a faithful narration of the 
details of the war. I have done this in no very condemnatory style, 
inasmuch as I am persuaded that if ever there was a just war upon 
earth, this may be so designated. Both the Barolongs and the Bastards 
have, in general, been exemplary in their conduct towards their neigh- 
bours, and yet, without cause, they have been robbed year after year 
and, the former especially, murdered. They never lifted a weapon to 
fight till called upon to do so by our Government. This is their great, 
their only, crime in the eyes of the Basutos, while it gives them an 
indubitable claim upon us as a nation for help. May the Lord soon 
turn our captivity! 


On 5 December 1851, still writing from Bloemfontein, Cameron reported to 
England as follows. 


I am glad to inform you that the Barolongs have returned to Thaba 
*Nchu, and that I am preparing to join them in a few days. There may 
be danger in resuming our old position, but as I did not leave till the 
people fled, so I cannot remain behind when they have returned. 150 
soldiers are on the station at present and may possibly remain for a few 
weeks or months, but I do not trust, as far as I am concerned, to an arm 
of flesh, having the arm of Omnipotence on which to lean. Our society 
is much scattered. As I am about to renew the quarterly tickets,!° I 
shall be able to ascertain the exact number of members we have lost, or 
rather how many have removed to other places; for very few of them 
will be lost to the Connexion.! 94 


1gt. The Schreiners had been stationed at Lishuani ever since the destruction of 
Umpukane by the Bataung (see p 106 above). 

192. i.e. at Bloemfontein. 

193. “Class tickets” given by the minister every quarter to members to indicate that 
they were in good standing with the church. 

194. i.e. the Wesleyan Connexion. 
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A survey of the events in the Bechuana District during the following year is 
provided in a letter from the only other missionary left in the area, Richard Giddy 
of Platberg, dated 13 October 1852. 


This unhappy land continues to be agitated and afflicted by war. 
There has been comparatively but little fighting lately between the 
Native tribes, but I fear we have not seen the end of our troubles. 

You will have heard of the danger in which we have been placed, 
and of the injury our stations have sustained. Umpukani and Lishuani 
are both without missionaries.!°° Our catechist at Imparani had to 
leave his station, but he has returned to it. Mr. Cameron has come 
back with his family to Thaba Unchu. We are still here, and I trust we 
shall be able to keep our ground. You will have heard from Mr. Shaw 
that our people left the station at the commencement of the war.!°° I 
am sorry to have to inform you that they have not yet returned. They 
are at present near Thaba Unchu. During their absence from the 
station Mr. Cameron, whose residence is near the place where they 
took refuge, has done all he could in attending to them. I fear they 
have suffered much from their removal, but I am pleased to find that 
they still keep together and are waiting until circumstances will allow 
them to return to their former locality. What the result of the present 
war will be or to what extent it will ultimately affect our station it is 
difficult to say. 

We have, as a family, been placed in very great danger, but a kind 
and gracious Providence hath continually watched over-us. We have 
suffered in many ways, but we have not sustained any personal injury. 
My most ardent wish is that we may have peace, so that we could 
resume our work with vigour, but war is the curse and bane of South- 
ern Africa. We commence a station, gather together a body of people, 
build a chapel, God blesses our work, souls are converted, a society is 
formed, and we would fain hope that all would go on and prosper; 
when a dire and ruthless war between the different tribes scatters our 
people, destroys that which it took years to accomplish and involves all 
in unutterable confusion. This is the case with Plaatberg. We had here 
a Society of nearly 200 members, a day school, a Sabbath school and a 


195. Gottlob Schreiner, having already abandoned Umpukane, fled from Lishuani 
when it was threatened by Sekonyela early in 1852. 

196. As mentioned before, the events leading up to the battle of Viervoet in the winter 
of 1851 seem to have been regarded as the beginning of a period of formal warfare 
as opposed to inter-tribal skirmishes. 
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sewing school; we had some twelve Native class leaders, and a number 
of efficient Native Sabbath sehool teachers; everything was going on 
well, and we were looking forward to still brighter days and planning 
out more efficient and extensive operations on the surrounding vil- 
lages, when the war burst out, and in one day the whole of our people, 
with the exception of one that was sick, fled from before their more 
powerful neighbours. Since that the war has raged so violently that 
they have not been able to return without incurring the risk of utter 
destruction. They are encamped near the Modder River, and I feel 
happy that they are sufficiently near to our stations Thaba Unchu and 
Bloem Fontein to benefit by the visits of the brethren who are stationed 
at those places. They are looking to the British Government for that 
protection and just consideration of their circumstances which the 
Government promised them, and to which as allies of the British they 
have an undoubted claim. Our people were loyal to the Government 
to the last, and they have, in consequence, been nearly ruined; and 
they now look to the Government of a great nation, which has never 
been known to desert her allies in the hour of need, for that justice 
which the British Government will assuredly award them. 

You will doubtless have heard from Mr. Shaw and Mr. Cameron 
much about the state of affairs in this land and the way in which our 
stations have suffered. Mr. Cameron has undergone much trouble 
during this unhappy war. He has returned to his station, but how long 
he may be able to remain is uncertain. (. . .) 

I have lately thought that, disastrous as our circumstances appear, 
God may bring good out of evil, and that we may ere long see better 
days. We have in the Lesuto!®’ a fine field for missionary labour when 
our work is not hindered by the ravages of war. I am not disposed to 
abandon all hope. Satan is doing all he can, and we must do all we can 
by preaching the Gospel and in every other suitable way to counteract 
his efforts and to advance the Kingdom of God. You will be glad to 
hear that up to this time our printing establishment on this station has 
sustained but a trifling injury. With a few interruptions we have kept 
our press going during the whole time. I enclose one of the last half 
sheets which we have worked off. (. . .) 


In its survey for 1853, the annual report provided the following information. 


197. The area occupied by the Basotho, stretching eastward of Thaba Nchu, and gen- 
erally referred to in this anthology as the Caledon River valley. 
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Mr. Ludorf, on his return to Thaba ’Nchu, found the place no longer 
the same:'°® half the population scattered from the settlement, the 
chapel a ruin, the society dispersed, and some who remained having 
disgraced or altogether abandoned their Christian profession. 

“Formerly,” he continues, “the people were rich, many of them 
decently dressed and successfully employed; they presented the grati- 
fying spectacle of a people advancing from the rough rudiments of 
savage life to civilization, order and comfort; now they have become 
indigent, and many of them suffer from hunger. When I entered upon 
my labours, no time was lost to stir up the members to make an effort 
for a new chapel; but the difficulty was that they had no food.”’ To add 
to their sufferings, the yellow fever has raged for several months. 
Under these discouraging circumstances has the station at Thaba 
*Nchu been resumed. For the present an old house, which will only 
contain two thirds of the congregation, has been occupied, and it is 
pleasing to add that both the preaching and the schools have been well 
attended. 

Mr. Giddy says, ‘“‘the necessity laid upon our people to abandon 
their homes and seek places of safety and the commotion and con- 
fusion brought about by this unhappy state of things are such that I 
fear the list of our members will show many deficiencies and the 
numbers in our schools be sadly diminished.” It is a cause of thankful- 
ness that the Society’s property at Platberg has been preserved and the 
press kept at work, and it is hoped that the people may soon return to 
their station, but a dark cloud hangs over the whole land. The French 
Protestant Mission has also suffered grievously, and there is reason to 
fear that if, by the withdrawal of British authority, the Orange River 
Sovereignty is left unprotected and exposed to the insolence and 
cruelty of the Boers of the Trans Vaal Republic, in the course of a few 
years not a mission will continue in existence.'°? The representations 
hitherto made to Her Majesty’s Government on this point have 
proved fruitless, and all that now remains is to await the course of 
events, in the hope that eventual good may arise from present and 
pressing calamity. 

198. After having been driven from Lotlokana (see p 108 above) Ludorf was towards 
the end of 1852 stationed at Thaba Nchu. James Cameron was transferred to Port 
Elizabeth early the following year, possibly because of his active and militant 
interference in local affairs, which was generally condemned. 

199. The withdrawal of British authority over the territory had already been decided 


upon and was being negotiated formally with the local White inhabitants during 
the last months of 1853. 
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By the Bloemfontein Convention, signed on 23 February 1854, Great Britain 
handed over its authority in the Transorange territory to the Boer population, and 
the Republic of the Orange Free State came into being. The following report for 
this year seems to have been drawn up not by the Bechuana District itself, but by 
the Committee of the WMS in England. 


Bechuana Country 


In reference to the stations included under this title, the Committee 
have had many solicitudes arising out of the altered political circum- 
stances of the country. But they are happy to know that hitherto their 
fears have been disappointed, and though shortly after the last Anni- 
versary?°° the announcement was made that British protection had 
been entirely withdrawn, the. authorities of the Orange Free State 
have not only not interfered with the missionary, but have assured him 
that he may prosecute his work of evangelization in peace, and both 
the President and Secretary have subscribed towards the erection of a 
new chapel.?°! More recently the General Superintendent?°? has 
paid a visit to all these stations, and records the general result of his 
observations in these cheering words: ‘““The state and prospects of these 
missions are, on the whole, such as to call for thankfulness and stimu- 
late hope that, notwithstanding recent events, they will revive and 
prosper.” 

In the Thaba’Nchu Circuit there has been a prevalent apprehension 
of conflict with the authorities of the new Republic,?°? which has 
exercised an unfavourable influence upon the minds of the people, but 
notwithstanding this and other disadvantages, Mr. Ludorf reports 
favourably of the state of the work. A new chapel has been erected, the 
Sabbath and day schools are well attended, a hallowing influence ac- 
companies the ministration of the word and sacraments, and a few 
souls have been brought to God, five of whom were baptized last July. 
The heathen are also, in Mr. L.’s judgment, “ripening for the sickle of 
the great harvest.” 


200. Presumably the anniversary of the conversion of John Wesley, which was com- 
memorated on 24 May. 

201. The new State President, J. P. Hoffman, and presumably the Government Sec- 
retary, J. Groenendaal. The reference is to J. D. M. Ludorf and Thaba Nchu. 

202. Still William Shaw. His visit took place during 1854. 

203. The Rolong settlement had retained its independence after the withdrawal of the 
British. 
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The missionary?°* has been removed from Bloem Fontein, in conse- 
quence of the removal of a large portion of the English inhabitants on 
the abandonment of the Sovereignty by the British Government. (. . .) 

The state of the work at Platberg will be best described in the words 
of the missionary,?°°® which well deserve a careful perusal: 

“In common with the other stations in this land, both of our own 
and of the Paris Society, this place has suffered severely from the war, 
and although peace has been made and the country, compared with 
its position a year or two since, is tranquil, yet the effects of the war are 
very manifest, and will probably remain so for some time to come. All 
the people living on and in the neighbourhood of the station were 
scattered, the houses broken down, several of our people were killed; 
many died, especially women, whilst wandering without homes in the 
wilderness, and the station and the neighbourhood became a scene of 
perfect desolation. From this we are slowly recovering. At present 
there is no war. From one third to one half of our people have returned 
to the station. We have about 100 members with us or within our 
reach. 

“Of the remainder of our society and of our people, some have gone 
to Philippolis, some are near Bloem Fontein and some are on the banks 
of the Modder River.?°® We have been enabled to proceed with our 
usual services, re-form the classes and recommence the Sabbath 
school. The people are very poor, as they have lost by the war nearly 
all they had. 

“But desolating as have been the effects of the war, they have not 
been half so disastrous to us as has been the strong drink furnished, I 
am sorry to say, to our Natives during their absence from their sta- 
tion by Europeans and persons of European descent. War has bereft 
them of their property, but the brandy has bereft them of their re- 
ligion and the good name which they formerly had. It is a most 
momentous truth that brandy is committing fearful havoc among the 
natives of this land, and it is a matter of deep regret that our efforts 
towards evangelizing the heathen are, to a considerable extent, 
weakened by men of our own country and colour, who are willing to 
sacrifice the souls of the heathen and half-caste races in this country 
to make gain thereby. Even among the blacks, whose natural nig- 


204. Gottlob Schreiner. He was transferred to Wittebergen (the former Kamastone). 
205. Still Richard Giddy. 
206. These were the refugees who had deserted Platberg before the battle of Viervoet 


and never returned. 
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gardliness of character has hitherto prevented their purchasing 
brandy largely, it is beginning to make sad work. The son of one of 
the greatest Chiefs in the land has become a drunkard,?°’ and many, 
I fear, will follow his example. Among the coloured or brown people 
the effects have been still worse, and it is doubtful whether this one 
cause will not, if not prevented by the interposition of God, ultimate- 
ly wellnigh render the race extinct. We are making every effort to 
stop the evil. The Chief has lately addressed a letter to J. P. Hoffman, 
Esq., President of the Orange Free State, on the subject; and the 
President has sent back a very favourable answer. He advises the 
Native Chiefs to act in concert in suppressing the evil, and says that, 
should it be found necessary by the Native Governments to inflict 
punishment on any of his subjects who may transgress the law by the 
sale of brandy, he will not interfere, but conceives that they have full 
power so to punish. This is well, and the very Christian and decisive 
tone of the President’s letter may be of great use to us in overcoming 
so formidable an enemy. 

“Our people, although poor, are making an effort to contribute 
more largely than they have done heretofore. There are many among 
them that fear God, and adorn the doctrine of Christ their Saviour. 
They have stood well, notwithstanding the evil influences against 
which they have had to contend. 

“At Lishuant matters are improving. A few days since the mission- 
ary?°® preached to rather a large congregation, considering the recent 
circumstances of the country. The members have kept together, the 
school is being resumed and the country is rapidly increasing in 
population. 

‘At Imparani the Chief Sekonyela has been defeated, and the conse- 
quence is that many of our people and members have had to leave and 
share his fortunes, but the conquering party is rapidly filling up the 
country, so that it is thought the population will soon be doubled. The 
attendance on the services is improving. We only want peace, and, by 
the blessing of God on our work, we must in such a large field of labour 
see great results. Not long since this place was the scene of a most 
destructive war. An attack was made upon the mission station and 
residence of the Chief and all the principal Mantatee villages. About 


207. Possibly one of the sons of Moroka. 
208. At this stage all the abandoned stations in the area, including Lishuani, were 
under Giddy’s supervision. 
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150 Mantatees were killed and the Chief Sekonyela quite defeated.?°° 
The native houses were burnt, the corn destroyed and the cattle taken 
away. Scarcely any idea can be formed of the wretchedness into which 
the people were plunged. For three months after the attack our people 
were scattered over the country seeking their wives and children. Not- 
withstanding all this, we are happy to say that since we have had peace 
the schools have been recommenced and the scholars are making pro- 
gress. Some of the young men on the station have been punctual in 
their attendance; one backslider has been restored, and, if peace con- 
tinue, we have every reason to look forward with hope. Amidst all that 
depresses us we have something to cheer us. We sow in sorrow; we hope 
to reap in joy. (...)” 


At the time of the withdrawal of British authority, most of the Wesleyan missions 
in the Caledon River valley had been destroyed and the work of the missionaries 
seriously disrupted, only 7. D. M. Ludorf and Richard Giddy remaining on at 
Thaba Nehu and Platberg respectively. The fact that no boundary had yet been 
determined between the new Free State Republic and the Basotho made the future 
of this area extremely uncertain, and moreover, the Boer people were on the whole 
strongly hostile to missionaries and their work. In the event none of the old Wes- 
leyan stations survived the 1850s except Thaba Nchu, which Moroka II succeeded 
in maintaining as an independent Rolong state between the Boers and the Basotho 
and eventually as an enclave in Free State territory. After his death, however, rival 
successors were supported by the Wesleyan and Anglican missionaries then work- 
ing among the Barolong, and, weakened by the resultant internal dissensions, 
Thaba Nchu was incorporated into the Free State in 1884. 

By 1854 1t had become quite clear to the Wesleyans that an era had ended, and 
in that year the Bechuana District ceased its independent existence and was once 
more subsumed in the Albany District. At the Albany District Meeting com- 
menced at Grahamstown on 22 November 1854 1t was noted, however, that, 


the great distance of the stations in the Bechuana Country and also of 
those near the Orange River from Graham’s Town renders it a matter 
of serious difficulty and expence for the several Brethren to attend the 
Annual District Meetings with regularity. It is therefore proposed — 


209. Marabeng and Jwaloboholo were captured and the Batlokwa finally defeated by 
the Basotho at the end of October 1853; Sekonyela’s son and heir Maketekete 
(“David Silo”) and his Kora ally Gert Taaibosch were both killed during the 
attack. After this Sekonyela was granted refuge near the Wesleyan mission at 
Wittebergen, where he died in 1856. 


12:7 


that the stations in the Bechuana Country, Orange Free State, and the 
three stations situated near the Southern bank of the Orange River?'° 
shall form a Sectional District to be called the Bechuana and Northern 
Dectiony C342) 


Thus was twenty-one years of work in the Caledon River valley formally brought 
to an end, and a new phase of Wesleyan activity in the Orange Free State 
inaugurated. 


210. The Colonial towns of Burgersdorp (where work had been begun in 1850) and 
Colesberg, and Wittebergen. 
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APPENDIX I 
Chronology (1821-54) 


1821: S. Kay arrives in the area north of the Orange to establish a 
Wesleyan mission 

1822: Kay joined by S. Broadbent, but they withdraw because of 
Broadbent’s bad health 

1823: Broadbent and T. L. Hodgson establish Maquassie for the Seleka 
Barolong 

1824: E. Edwards establishes a mission at Moos for the Links Korana, 
which is soon abandoned because of war 
Maquassie destroyed by the Bataung 

1825: Maquassie re-established by Hodgson and J. Archbell, but 
abandoned under threat of attack 

1826: The first book printed on the press of the Bechuana Mission 
The mission to the Bdrolong re-established at Platberg I 

1828: Hodgson establishes Buchuaap for the Griquas 

1833: T. Jenkins begins work among the Kei Korana on the Harts 
Winter: exploratory journey to the Caledon River valley 
Mass migration to the Caledon River valley, with the establishment 

of Thaba Nchu (Rolong groups), Platberg II (Basters), Lishuani 
(Griquas) and Umpukane (Kei Korana) 

1834: J. Allison begins work among the “‘Mantatees” or Batlokwa, 
later transferred to Imperant 

1834-37: Period of dissension around the figure of J. Archbell 

1836: 9 February, decision to establish an independent Bechuana 
District 
Archbell attempts to move the Griquas from Lishuani to Platberg II 

1836-37: Removal of the Kei Korana from Umpukane to Merumetsu, 
where a catechist is placed soon after 

1837: 31 August, first meeting of the Bechuana District 

1838: Departure of Archbell for England 
Work of the mission press recommenced 

1839-40: First visit of W. Shaw 

1840: Moteng established by F. Taylor and Inkatla (later Sevumelo) by 
J. Thackwray, both for the Batlokwa 
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T. Sephton placed at Ratabani for the (Links?) Korana 
1841: Moteng and Sevumelo abandoned because of warfare between 
the Batlokwa and Kei Korana 
Work begun at Colesberg 
1842: W. Shepstone placed at Buffelsvlei; outstation established at 
Sterkspruat 
1843: W. Shepstone transferred to Kamastone (later Watlebergen) to 
work among the Gqunukhwebe 
1844: Journey of J. Allison and R. Giddy to the ““Baraputse” (Swazi) 
1845: Lokualo established for-the Dihoja 
Mahamba established by J. Allison for the Swazi 
1846: British Resident placed at Bloemfontein ° 
J. Allison expelled and work at Mahamba abandoned 
1848: British sovereignty prqclaimed over the area north of the 
Orange , 
Removal of the Gqunukhwebe from Kamastone; name changed to 
Wittebergen 
Second visit of W. Shaw 
1848-53: Period of constant warfare between the Batlokwa (supported 
by the Kei Korana) and Basotho (supported by the Bataung); also 
between the Basotho and their allies and the Barolong. 
1850: Work begun at Bloemfontein and Burgersdorp 
J. D. M. Ludorf begins work at Lotlokana for the Tshidi Barolong 
Merumetsu abandoned by the Kei Korana 
Umpukane attacked by the Bataung and abandoned 
1851: Platberg II abandoned by the Basters 
The forces of the British Resident defeated by the Basotho at 
Viervoet 
Lokualo abandoned by the Dihoja 
1852: Lishuani abandoned under threat of attack by the Batlokwa 
J.D. M. Ludorfexpelled by the Transvaal Boers; work at Lotlokana 
abandoned 
British forces defeated by the Basotho at Berea 
1853: James Cameron transferred from the Bechuana District 
The power of the Batlokwa finally broken by the Basotho 
1854: British sovereignty withdrawn from the Transorange 
Wesleyan minister withdrawn from Bloemfontein 
Third visit of W. Shaw 
22 November, the Bechuana District becomes a “‘sectional district” 
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APPENDIX II 
Stations and principal outstations of the 
Bechuana Mission (1821-54) 


Black Forest. See Merumetsu. 

Bloemfontein. Mission for the white and black inhabitants of the newly- 
established village, begun in 1850 by P. Smailes and continued by 
G. Schreiner. The minister was withdrawn on the abandonment of 
sovereignty in 1854. 

Buchuaap. The modern Boetsap, between Barkly West and Vryburg in 
the Northern Cape, where T. L. Hodgson began a mission for the 
Griquas of Barend Barends in 1828. These people in 1833 emigrated 
to “New Buchuaap” or Lishuani, q.v. 

Buffelsvlet. The modern town of Aliwal North on the Orange River, 
where W. Shepstone was placed in 1842. He moved in the following 
year to Kamastone, later Wittebergen, q.v. 

Burgersdorp. Village in the Cape Colony where the Wesleyans started 
working in 1850, although it was not until 1857 that a minister 
(R. Giddy) was placed there permanently. 

Colesberg. Village in the Cape Colony near the Orange River where a 
mission was begun in 1841 under W. C. Holden. 

Coranna Station. See Umpukane. 

Imperani. J. Allison began work among the Batlokwa of the ““Mantatee 
Country” in 1834: the original mission house was apparently at the 
foot of Sekonyela’s mountain, Marabeng (Soutkop, 8 kilometres to 
the north-east of the modern Ficksburg); see also Thaba Kuruhele. In 
about 1837 it was moved to the foot of Mpharane mountain (on the 
outskirts of the modern Ficksburg) and received its later name. A 
subsequent missionary was J. Hartley, who died and was buried 
there (1848); see Hartley in Appendix III. As a result of the wars of 
the period, the mission never fully revived after his death, though 
J. T. Daniel worked there as catechist. 

Kamastone. See Wittebergen. 

Lishuani. Lesowane, also known as ‘‘New Buchuaap’’, the modern 
farm Groenvlei between Excelsior and Marquard; established by 
J. Edwards in 1833 for the Griquas of Barend Barends from Bu- 
chuaap, q.v. In 1836 J. Archbell attempted to move the population 
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to Platberg II, and after this their presence on the station seems to 
have been unpredictable, so.that the work was continued mainly for 
the benefit of the Basotho. G. Schreiner abandoned the station in 
1852 when it was threatened with attack by Sekonyela. 

Lokualo. Outstation at Mensvretersberg, 22 kilometres north-east of 
Thaba Nchu and halfway between Thaba Nchu and Merumetsu, 
established in 1845 for the Dihoja of Mabitla, by whom it was aban- 
doned during the local fighting in 1851. 

Lotlokana. Lotlhakane, near Mafikeng, where J. D. M. Ludorf worked 
among the Tshidi Barolong of Montshiwa (‘“Tawana’s tribe’) from 
1850 until he was driven away by the Transvaal Boers in 1852. 

Mahamba. A mission was established among the “Baraputse”’ (Swazi) 
after a visit by J. Allison and R. Giddy in 1844, and the following 
year Allison began work at this station. His report for 1846 men- 
toned five further stations (probably outstations): “Inknenya- 
meni”, “Esegoeni’”’, “Ebomvine”, “Epangoeni” and ‘‘Motlanka 
Vula”’, the last four being among amaZulu acknowledging the 
authority of Mpande. During 1846, however, Allison was expelled 
by the Swazi king Mswati, and led his converts to Natal, where they 
eventually settled at Edendale. 

Maquassie. The first of the Wesleyan missions in the “‘Bechuana 
Country”’, established for the Seleka Barolong of Sefunelo at Ma- 
tlwase, about 15 kilometres west of the modern Wolmaransstad in 
the Transvaal, T. L. Hodgson and S. Broadbent being the founders. 
It was abandoned under threat from the Bataung in 1825, and the 
work subsequently transferred to Platberg I, q.v. 

Merumetsu. Merumetsho, also known as Black Forest. Station on the 
northern slopes of Korannaberg, between Excelsior and Marquard. 
The Kei Korana from Umpukane, q.v., moved here in 1836-37; a 
catechist seems to have been present by 1841, and a chapel was 
completed in 1842. Various missionaries worked here briefly, but 
the station suffered from the continual unrest in the area, and its 
inhabitants retired to the Vaal in 1849-50 and never settled there 
again. 

Moos. ‘The dwelling place of the Links Korana under Gein !Hareip 
(““Chudeep’’) on the northern banks of the Vaal, near the modern 
Bloemhof in Transvaal, where E. Edwards established a mission in 
1824. The settlement was, however, destroyed in the course of local 
inter-tribal warfare soon afterwards and the station abandoned by 
1825. The Links Korana seem later to have settled at Ratabani, q.v. 
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Moteng. Mission at the residence of Sekonyela’s younger brother 
Mmota, who is stated to have lived at Makosane, near Leribe in the 
modern Lesotho, 20 kilometres east of Ficksburg; a more likely situ- 
ation however, would seem to be Makwatlane, the modern Abri- 
kooskop, 15 kilometres north-east of Ficksburg. The station was 
established by F. Taylor in 1840 and abandoned the following year 
because of war. 

Platberg I. Also known as Old Platberg and Platberg on the Vaal. 
Station established in 1826 at Motlhana-wa-pitse near the modern 
Warrenton on the south banks of the Vaal by T. L. Hodgson and J. 
Archbell for the Seleka Barolong of Sefunelo after the destruction of 
Maquassie, q.v. In 1833 the various Rolong groups living here 
moved to Thaba Nchu, q.v. 

Platberg II. Also known as New Platberg, Platberg on the Caledon. 
Station on what is now the farm Pinekloof, about 8 kilometres from 
Ladybrand and to kilometres from the Caledon. Established in 
1833 for the Basters formerly living at Platberg I, q.v., and finally 
abandoned by its people just before the battle of Viervoet in 1851; 
the foundations of their houses and a large number of anonymous 
graves may still be seen here. J. Cameron and R. Giddy were the 
most prominent missionaries associated with the station. 

Ratabani. Outstation of Thaba Nchu, 12 kilometres to the north, where 
T. Sephton was placed as catechist in 1840 to work among the 
(Links?) Korana of Haip (‘““Gnyp’’), who seem to have formed part 
of the migration of 1833. (Haip is stated to have been born at Moos, 
q.v.) 

Sevumelo, Station established by J. Thackwray in 1840 for the Batlokwa 
under Nkgahle at Mautse, the modern Sekonyelashoed, 20 kilo- 
metres to the north of Ficksburg. It was initially known as Inkatla 
(= Nkgahle), but the name was changed to Sevumelo after a 
nearby mountain, possibly Sefomela in Sesotho. It was abandoned 
together with Moteng, q.v., during the wars of 1841. 

Sterkspruit. Outpost of Buffelsvlei and later of Wittebergen, qq.vv., ap- 
parently established in 1842, and now a village 15 kilometres north- 
east of Herschel. 

Thaba Kuruhele. Described as a “‘Mantatee station” about 50 kilo- 
metres from Umpukane: a temporary chapel had been built here by 
1836, and J. Allison was mentioned as teacher in 1838. It seems to 
have been the early name for what was subsequently known as Im- 
perani, q.v. 
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Thaba Nchu. Mountain in what is now part of Bophuthatswana, 60 
kilometres to the east of Bloemfontein, where the various Rolong 
groups from Platberg I settled in 1833. This became the largest of 
the Wesleyan missions in the area, and the only one to survive the 
wars of the 1850s. J. Archbell, R. Giddy and J. Cameron were 
among the most prominent missionaries working here, and the re- 
maining part of the large mission house erected by Archbell is now a 
national monument. 

Umpukane. Mpokane, also known as “Gavan Station”; the modern 
farm Umpukane, 10 kilometres north-west of Giselle: established 
by T. Jenkins in 1833 for the Kei Korana under Hanto (Jan Taai- 
bosch) formerly living in the Vaal-Harts area. After these people 
had in 1836-37 moved to Merumetsu, q.v., J. Edwards established a 
new station here for the Basotho and amaMfengu; outstations were 
mentioned in 1841 at “Thlotholani Mountain” (Hlohlowane, Clo- 
colanberg), “Katsioa’s Rock” and ‘“‘Matite’s Vale”. It was aban- 
doned by G. Schreiner after an attack by the Bataung in 1850. 
Kilometres of stone walling still remain on the farm, together with 
the grave of T. Sephton who died here (1846). 

Wittebergen. Station 4 kilometres to the east of the modern Herschel, 
established by W. Shepstone under the name Kamastone after the 
Gqunukhwebe of Chief Kama settled here in 1843. With their re- 
moval in 1848, the name was transferred to a new station in the 
Eastern Province, and Wittebergen became a station ministering to 
the mixed Black population of the area, where J. P. Bertram was 
stationed. The present mission house is probably to a large extent 
the original structure, and there are a number of mission graves 
from the 1840s and 1850s. ° 
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APPENDIX III 
Missionaries, assistant missionaries and other members of 
the Bechuana Mission (1821-54) 


DSAB refers to an article in the corresponding volume of the Dictionary 


of South African biography 


Allison, James (1802-75). Arrived in South Africa with the 1820 
Settlers; subsequently a teacher and local preacher. Artisan at Bu- 
chuaap, 1832; worked at Imperani from 1834; established the mis- 
sion to the ““Baraputse”’ (Swazi) at Mahamba, 1845, and transferred 
it to Natal the following year. Responsible for the earliest translations 
into Siswati. Brother-in-law of James Cameron. (DSAB 1) 

Appleyard, Fohn Whittle (1814-74). South Africa, 1820; at Colesberg, 
1843-44. Pioneer in the study of the indigenous languages of South- 
ern Africa, especially isiXhosa, and author of many books. (DSAB 
I). 

Archbell, James (1798-1866). South Africa, 1819; worked in the North- 
ern Cape. Re-established Maquassie with T. L. Hodgson, 1825, and 
established Platberg I, 1826, and Thaba Nchu, 1833. Pioneer in the 
study of Setswana, and author of A grammar of the Bechuana language 
(1837). After much dissension with his colleagues he left for England 
in 1838. Later settled in Natal, left the ministry, and became a 
leading public figure. The house he built at Thaba Nchu partly 
survives. (DSAB IT) 

Bertram, Johannes Petrus (c. 1817-?). Accepted by the WMS on pro- 
bation, 1845. According to the annual report of the mission, first 
worked with J. Allison in the “Baraputse Country” (Mahamba); 
subsequently placed at Lishuani, and at Wittebergen, 1848. Mar- 
ried a daughter of W. Shepstone. 

Bingham, George. Mentioned at Lishuani, 1839; in J. Cameron’s letters 
and elsewhere there are various references to his financial affairs. 
Resigned from the WMS on being transferred to the Eastern Prov- 
ince, 1845. 

Broadbent, Samuel (1794-1867). South Africa, 1820, and worked in the 
Northern Cape; established Maquassie with T. L. Hodgson, 1823, 
but returned to England because of illness, 1825. Author of A narra- 
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tive of the first introduction of Christianity among the Barolong tribe of Be- 
chuanas .. . (1865). (DSAB f) 

Cameron, James (1805-75). A Scot; South Africa, Bag: Worked at Plat- 
berg II, 1840, and Thaba Nchu, 1845; transferred to Port Eliza- 
beth, 1853. An outspoken person who played an active part in the 
affairs of the Orange River Sovereignty and left extensive writings 
(see Suggested further reading). Brother-in-law of J. Allison. Author of 
various published sermons; not to be confused with James Cameron 
(1800-75), LMS missionary on Madagascar. 

Daniel, Fohn Thomas (c. 1826-1888). Placed at Imperani as a catechist, 
1849, and remained there throughout the wars of the early 1850s. 
Ordained c. 1855; died at Thaba Nchu. ? 

Edwards, Edward (1793-1868). South Africa, 1813; worked in the 
Northern Cape and Cape Town. Placed at Maquassie temporarily, 
1824, and established the mission at Moos. As a result of unrest in 
the area, abandoned the mission and returned to the Northern 
Cape, 1825. (DSAB III) 

Edwards, John (1804-87). South Africa, 1832; placed at Buchuaap. 
Established Lishuani, 1833, and re-established Umpukane, 1836. 
Transferred to Port Elizabeth, 1839. Author of Reminiscences of . . . 
the Rev. Fohn Edwards . . . (1883). (DSAB V) 

Garner, William Hind (1812-64). South Africa, 1836; stationed at Plat- 
berg, 1837, but is also mentioned at Lishuani. Worked mainly in the 
Eastern Province. (DSAB III) 

Giddy, Richard (1806-81). South Africa, c. 1835; arrived at Thaba 
Nchu, 1837. At Platberg, 1845; transferred to Colesberg, 1857. Ac- 
companied J. Allison on his journey to the ““Baraputse” (Swazi), 
1844. Responsible for the printing press of the Bechuana Mission. 
His second wife was the daughter of T. Sephton. 

Hartley, Feremiah (1813-48). Came to South Africa with 1820 Settlers. 
Mentioned as catechist at Umpukane, 1841; recommended to be 
placed on trial as assistant missionary, 1842. 1844 at Imperani, 
where he died. In 1947 his “lonely grave”’ was mentioned in a peach 
orchard “at Impurane [sic] Farm, near Ficksburg” (South African 
Weekly, 14.2.1947). 

Hodgson, Thomas Laidman (1787-1850). South Africa, 1822; established 
Maquassie with S. Broadbent, 1823. After the destruction of the 
station he and J. Archbell established Platberg I, 1826, and he 
founded Buchuaap, 1828. Left for England 1830, and on his return 
worked as minister at the Cape. Author of The journals of the Rev. 
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T. L. Hodgson . . . (1977). (DSAB III) 

Holden, William Clifford (1814-97). South Africa, 1840; apparently in- 
tended for Lishuani, but stationed at Colesberg. Subsequently 
worked in Natal. The author of several books, including A brief 
history of Methodism, and of Methodist missions in South Africa (1877). 
(DSAB IIT) 

Jenkins, Thomas (1806-68). Came to South Africa with the 1820 
Settlers. Began working among the Kei Korana on the Harts, 1833, 
and established Umpukane for them in the same year. Involved in 
the dissension surrounding J. Archbell. Transferred to the Eastern 
Province at the end of 1838, and worked with much success among 
the amaMpondo. (DSAB I) 

Kay, Stephen (c. 1796-after 1852). Came to South Africa with the 1820 
Settlers. Sent to establish a Wesleyan mission north of the Orange in 
1821, but withdrew before any work had been undertaken, because 
of the ill-health of his colleague, S. Broadbent, and never returned 
to the area. (DSAB IV) 

Ludorf, Joseph David Martin (c. 1819-1872). A German; printer for the 
Paris Missionary Society at Beersheba. Transferred to the WMS, 
1847; placed at Lishuani as catechist, 1847; at Lotlokana, 1850-52; 
and at Thaba Nchu, where he took over the printing press from R. 
Giddy at Platberg. 

Robinson, Charles. Schoolmaster at Umpukane in 1841; placed at Me- 
rumetsu as catechist the same year. Apparently dismissed 1847. 
Schreiner, Gottlob (1814-76). A German; missionary of the London 
Missionary Society at Philippolis and elsewhere in the Transorange. 
Transferred to the WMS and placed at Umpukane, 1846; subse- 
quently at Lishuani, 1850; Bloemfontein, 1852; Wittebergen, 1854. 

Sephton, Thomas Hezekiah (1802-46). To Platberg I as “‘hired assist- 
ant’’, 1827; catechist at Thaba Nchu, 1833; later at Platberg IT, 
1841; Ratabani, 1842. Died at Umpukane, where his grave still 
exists. 

Shepstone, (John) William (1796-1873). Came to South Africa with the 
1820 Settlers and helped establish a mission among the Gqunu- 
khwebe of Kama. Ordained 1827. Transferred to Umpukane, 1839, 
and Buffelsvlei, 1842; established Kamastone (Wittebergen) for Ka- 
ma’s people, 1843, but in 1848 accompanied them to a new station 
of the same name in the Eastern Province. (DSAB 1) 

Smailes, Purdon (1809-92). To South Africa as teacher, 1834; ordained 
1843. Colesberg, 1845; Bloemfontein, 1850; Burgersdorp, 1852. 
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Author of two published tracts, including Thoughts on lay preaching 
(1839). ; 

Taylor, Francis (c. 1816-1844). South Africa, 1840; in ministry since 
1836. Established Moteng, 1840, but removed the following year 
because of unrest in the area. Subsequently at Imperani, but further 
activity hampered by ill-health, and died of “pulmonary consump- 
tion” at 28. 

Thackwray, James (?-1854). South Africa, 1840, and established Sevu- 
melo, but removed the following year as result of war, and placed at 
Lishuani. Later left the ministry and became Member of Parlia- 
ment for Grahamstown. 

van Soelen, Cornelis van Dyk (1809-76). Dutch; camé to South Africa as a 
teacher, and worked for the WMS at Zuurberg in the Eastern Prov- 
ince. Placed at Merumetsu ag probationer, but dismissed the follow- 
ing year. Subsequently apparently tried to establish a mission for 
the Kei Korana who had removed from Merumetsu to the Vaal 
because of unrest in the area. Later became landdrost of Bloemfon- 
tein. (DSAB IT) 

Wiggill, El: (born 1811). Game to South Africa with the 1820 Settlers. 
Began work as “‘district artizan” at Umpukane, 1838; subsequently 
at Merumetsu and Thaba Nchu. Dismissed 1842. Emigrated to the 
USA, 1861. Not to be confused with his brother, Elijah Wiggill. 
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Sources of quotations 


MissN = Missionary Notices; as from 1839, Wesleyan Missionary Notices 
Papers = Papers relative to the Wesleyan Missions. Quarterly, published 


with Missionary Notices 
= Reports of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. Annual, 
covering the events of the previous year 


. “The love of Christ . . .”” Papers (Sept. 1835) 

. “The important crisis .. .”, MissN (1834), p. 517-20 
. “The whole country . . .”” Papers (June 1835) 

. “General schedule . . .”’, ibid. 

. “The country we occupy . . .”’, ibid. 

. “I have sometimes thought . . .’’, ibid. 

. “The mission station...” MissN (1837), p. 556-8 

. “Wednesday, [April] 26th...’ MissN (1837), p. 561-3 
. “The progress made .. .”, Rpt (1839), 63-4 

. “On this Circuit .. .”’, MissN (1839), p. 145-6 

. “In the forming mission stations . . .”, Papers (Dec. 1837) 
. “We left the Vaal River .. .”, MissN (1834), p. 516-7 
. “Many are the advantages . . .”, Papers (Dec. 1837) 

. “After a journey ..”’, MissN (1836), p. 239-41 

. “September goth, 1835... .”, MuissN (1836), p. 348-9 
. “Memoir of Jan Kapitein . . .”, Papers (Sept. 1837) 

. “The Mantatees .. .”, MissN (1836), p. 349-51 

. “About three months since . . .”, Papers (Sept. 1838) 
. “Sekonyela .. .”, MissN (1842), p. 113-4 

. “Iam happy .. .”, Rpt (1840), p. 63-9 

. “The enterprising zeal .. .”, MissN (1841), p. 343-9 
. “Plaatberg is a village... .”, MussN (1846), p. 57-8 

. “You will be pleased .. .”, MissN (1847), p. 85-6 

. “In this Circuit .. .”, MissN (1847), p. 86 

. “It will not perhaps .. .”, MissN (1848), p. 44-5 

. “Having just finished .. .”, MzssN (1848), p. 8-9 

. “It must be evident. . .”, MissN (1845), p. 79 


Eos 


97. “I was much pleased .. .”, MissN (1849), p. 29-30 


100. 
102. 
102. 
103. 
105. 
108. 
14. 
115. 
117. 
PHO 
121. 


“On Tuesday, the gth. *.”, MissN (1850), p 205 
“Considerable attention .. .”, Rpt (1851), p 65 
“The Native congregation .. .”, Rpt (1852), p. 61 
“From Mirametsu . . .”, Rpt (1850), p. 63-5 

“Of the Imparani Circuit ...”, Rpt (1851), p. 63-5 
“The following letter .. .”, MissN (1851), p. 193-6 
“T am glad to inform you .. ., MissN (1850), p 40 
“This unhappy land .. .”, Rpt (1853), p 50-2 

“Mr. Ludorf.. .”, Rpt (1854), p. 58 

“Bechuana Country .. .”, Rpt (1855), p. 47-50 
“The great distance .. .”, Annual District ‘Meeting of the 


Albany District (1854), Cory Library, Grahamstown, 
MS 15,018 ‘ 
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Sources of illustrations 


Papers relative to the Wesleyan Missions LX (June 1835) 

Africana Museum, Johannesburg (AM 2436) 

Papers relative... LXLX (Sept. 1837) 

Africana Museum (AM 65/3730) 

7, 8. James Backhouse, A narrative of a visit to the Mauritius and South 
Africa (1844) 

Africana Museum (AM 2448) 
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Suggested further reading 


The work of the ‘“‘Bechuana Mission” is surprisingly well documented, 
although few of the titles concerned are still readily available. 

Of the manuscript material, the minutes of the annual meetings of 
the Albany and Bechuana Districts (Cory Library, Grahamstown, 
MS 15,018 and MS 15,001) are, of course, indispensable. The exten- 
sive writings of James Cameron are also of great use and interest, viz. 
his journals (Cory Library, M$ 15,006) and two letter books (O.F.S. 
Archives Depot, Bloemfontein, A.11; and S.A. Library, Cape Town, 
MSC 30). i 

Fuller contemporary accounts can, of course, be obtained from the 
two publications from which this anthology has been compiled, the 
periodical Misstonary Notices (after 1839 Wesleyan Missionary Notices), 
and the published annual reports of the WMS. 

Other contemporary accounts of the early years of the Mission are 
the following: The journal of the Rev. T. L. Hodgson. . . (Johannesburg: 
Witwatersrand University Press for African Studies Institute, 1977); 
Samuel Broadbent, A narrative of the first introduction of Christianity among 
the Rolong tribes .. . (London: Wesleyan Mission House, 1865); and 
Reminiscences of the early life and missionary labours of the Rev. John Edwards 
.. . (Grahamstown: T. H. Grocott, 1883). 

J. du Plessis, A history of Christian missions in South Africa (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1911; facs. repr. Cape Town: C. Struik, 
1965) places the work of the Wesleyan missionaries in a wider context. 
For more specific accounts, see W. Clifford Holden, A brief history of 
Methodism, and of Methodist missions in South Africa . . . (London: Wes- 
leyan Conference Office, 1877); and J. Whiteside, History of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church of South Africa (London: Elliot Stock, 1906). The 
work in the modern Free State is dealt with by W. G. A. Mears, Wes- 
leyan Barolong Mission in the Trans-Orangia, 1821-1884 (Cape Town: C. 
Struik, 1970); and I. S. J. Venter, Die sendingstasie Thaba Nehu, 1833- 
1g00 (Pretoria: Unisa, 1960). 

For a fuller list of relevant works, see Karel Schoeman, Bibliography 
of the Orange Free State until 31 May 1910 (Cape Town: South African 
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Library, 1984), entries no. 1781-1815, 

Accounts by early visitors to the area which include descriptions of 
the Wesleyan missionaries and their stations are: The diary of Andrew 
Smith (Cape Town: Van Riebeeck Society, 1939-40); Andrew Smith’s 
journal of his expedition into the interior of South Africa, 1834-36 (Cape 
Town: A. A. Balkema for the South African Museum, 1975); James 
Backhouse, A narrative of a visit to the Mauritius and South Africa (London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co., 1844); and J. J. Freeman, A tour in South 
Africa... (London: John Snow, 1851). 

Some historical background to the establishment of the mission in 
the Caledon River valley may be found in Leonard Thompson, Sur- 
vival in two worlds: Moshoeshoe of Lesotho, 1786-1870 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1975); and Peter Sanders, Moshoeshoe, Chief of the Sotho (London: 
Heinemann, 1975). For the later part of the period covered by this 
anthology, see the very full account in John Franklin Midgley, The 
Orange River Sovereignty (1848-1854) (Archives Year Book 1949, I). 
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Calan sab tema esas aKa, 
i fas Fo scat 


Index 


“illus” indicates a numbered illustration 


“note”? at the end of an entry indicates the historical and biographical notes in Appendices 
II and III, which have not been fully indexed 
“text(s)”” indicates longer quotations from the writings of the individuals concerned 


Abrikooskop, 127 

agriculture, 35> 59> 60, 7273, 94 

Albany District (WMS), 40-1, 59, 68, 
121 

alcohol, 79, 119-20 

Aliwal North, see Buffelsvlei 

Allison, James, 25, 34-6 passim, 39, 
41, 50, 50, 63, 76-7 passim, 84, 
96-7, 99, 103, 127; note, 129 

Allison, Joseph, 103 

amaHlubi, 59n 

amaMfengu, 29n, 75, 102, 104, 106-7 

amaNdebele, see Mzilikazi (Chief) 

amaNegwane, 28n(2x), 5gn, 82n 

amaXhosa, 28, 36. See also ““Kaffra- 
rian” Mission 

amaZulu, 43, 126. See also Chaka 
(King); Dingane (King) 

Appleyard, J. W.: note, 129 

Arbousset, Thomas, 27n, 59 

Archbell, James, 13, 15, 26n, 37n, 
40-2 passim, 68, gon, 125-6, 128; 
note, 129; texts, 11-6, 17-24, 25, 
36-30, 30, 31-4; illus no. 2 


Baatje, Carolus, 18n, 24, 71n, 98 
Bafokeng ba Patswa, 13n 
Bahurutse, 29n 

Bakubung, 47n 

“Balakhulabaleli”’, 66 
Bamakakana, 28n, 60-1 
Baramokgele Taung, 21n, 102, 109n 


Baraputse, see Swazi people 

Barends, Barend, 15, 18n, 24, 72, 81 

Barolong, 22, 30. See also Rapulana 
Barolong; Ratlou Barolong; Seleka 
Barolong; Setswana (language); 
Tshidi Barolong 

Basotho, 21, 26n, 28-9 passim, 36, 39- 
41 passim, 49, 72(2x), 80-2 passim, 
90-3 passim, 102-118 passim. See 
also Moshweshwe (Chief); Sesotho 
(language) 

Basters, 18n, 22, 24, 27, 41, 90, 103, 
104, 108-115 passim. See also Plat- 
berg II 

Basutos, see Basotho 

Bataung, 13, 14, 47n, 89n, 102, 109- 
112 passim 

Batlhaping, 29n, 35n 

Batlokwa (‘‘Mantatees’”’), 26n, 29, 
39, 51-3 passim, 102-118 passim, 
127. See also Imperani; Moteng; 
Sekonyela (Chief); Sevumelo 

Batswana, 27-8, 29, 30, 46. See also 
Barolong; Setswana (language) 

Bechuana District (WMS), 42n, 68, 
121-2 

Bechuana Mission, (name) 25n 

Bechuanas, see Batswana 

Beecham, John, 93n 

Beersheba, 36 

Bergenaars, 13-14 

Bertram, J. P., 98, 128; note, 129 

Bethanie, 47n, 66n 
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Bethlehem, 66n 

Bethulie, 35-6 = 

Bingham, George, 72, 80; note, 129 

Black Forest, 58 

Bloemfontein, ggn, 102-3, 108, 114n, 
11g; note, 125 

Bloemfontein Convention (7854), 118 

Blood River (7838), 43n, 97n 

Boers, 24, 52, 98-9, 108, 109-112 pas- 
sim, 117, 118, 121. See also Trek- 
kers 

Boetsap, 15n 

books, see libraries; literacy; printing 
press 

Boomplaats (1848), 99n 

Boshof, 18n 

brandy trade, 119-20 

Broadbent, Samuel, 12-13, 14; note, 
129-30 

Buchuaap, 15-17 passim, 45, 553 
note, 125 

Buffelsvlei, 97, 127; note, 125 

building operations, 26, 39, 43, 51, 
69-70, 76, 95-6, 98, 100-1, 118 

Burgersdorp, 108, 122n; note, 125 

burial customs, 18-19, 59 

Bushmen, see San 

“buying” of land, see land trans- 
actions 


\ 


Caledon River, 62, 84, 98 

Caledon Station, 25, 26n 

Cameron, James, 72, 78, 98, 99, 103, 
DY5, e010) Hl7ny 120; Hote, 1130; 
texts 78-89, 94-6, 100-1, 108-114, 
114 

cannibalism, 49-50, 52, 60 

Casalis, Eugene, 26n 110 

Ceybaab, Thomas, 50n 

Chaka (King), 28, 59 

children, trade in, 20, 21, 24, 50, 52 

“Chudeep” (Chief), see Gein !Hareip 

church discipline, 109 

circumcision, 31-4 passim 

“civilisation” of blacks, see westerni- 
sation of blacks 

class leaders, see native Christians 


Clocolan, 46n, 128 

Clocolanberg, 82, 128 

clothing (traditional), 36, 70, 86 

clothing (Western), 38, 57, 70; 72; 73> 
87, 92 

Colesberg, 97, 100, 122n, 129; note, 
125 

conversions to Christianity, 41, 45, 51, 
53, 55-9, 60, 66, 94-5, 118. See also 
native Christians; opposition to 
Christianity; statistics (missionary) 

Coranna Station, 25, 26n, 29, 125 


. 


dancing, 32, 42 

Daniel, J. T.: note, 130 

Daumas, Fran¢ois, 89 

Davids, Petrus (native agent), 55n 

Davids, Pieter (Griqua), 81 

Difaqane, 13n, 28(2x), 49-50, 59-61 
passim, 82n. See also cannibalism; 
raiding parties; “Zulu” refugees 

Dihoja (“Leghoyas’’), 46-7, 52, 
1ogn, 112, 126 

Dingane (King), 28, 29, 43, 61, 62-4, 
g7n 

discipline, see church discipline 

Donovan, Thomas, 109-112 passim 

drink, see alcohol; food and drink 

drought, 29, 114 

Durban (Port Natal), 43, 60 

Dutch language, 15, 39, 40, 51, 72, 9I 

Dyke, H. M., 110 


Edendale, 97 

education, see literacy; schools 

Edwards, Edward, 12; note, 130 

Edwards, John, 17-25 passim, 26n, 
39, 52, 59, 75; mote, 130; texts, 59- 
62, 62-4; illus no. 6 

Excelsior, 125, 126 

exploratory expedition (7833), 17-24 


“Fetcane”’, 29n 
Ficksburg, 26n, 46n, 127(2x) 
Fingoes, see amaMfengu 
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food and drink, 35-6, 48, 52, 100 

Free State Republic, 118, 120 

French missionaries, see Paris Missio- 
nary Society 

Frontier Wars, 36n, 50 


game, 23, 78 

Garner, W. H.: note, 130 

Gein !Hareip (Chief), 126 

Giddy, Richard, 34, 41, 69-71 pas- 
sim, 79, 93, 96, 105, 113, 121, 125; 
note, 130; texts, 34-8, 38-40, 41-4, 
64-7, 90, 91-2, 92-3, 93-4, 96-7, 
115-6, 117, 119-21 

Gnyp (Chief), see Haip 

Gontse (Chief), 24 

Grahamstown, 17, 31, 50, 56, 68, 69, 
73 

Griquas, 15, 18n, 24, 41n, 45, 81, 
gon, 103-4. See also Lishuani 

Groenendaal, J., 118n 

Groenvlei, 125 

gunpowder, 41n 


Habatou, 80-1 

Haddy, Richard, 28, 40 

Haip (Chief), 79-80, 127 

Hanto (“Jan Taaibosch’’), 18n, 25, 
50n, 54-8; illus no. 3 

Hartley, Jeremiah, 105; note, 130 

Harts River, 45, 55 

Haslope Hills, 68n, 98 

Herschel, 127, 128 

hippopotami, 19 

Hlohlowane, 82n, 128 

Hodgson, T. L., 12-15 passim; note, 
130-1 

Hoffman, J. P., 118n, 120 

Holden, W. C., 125; note, 131 

hunting, {9, 23, 56-7 


Imperani, 26n, 59-67, 71, 82-3, 86, 
96, 105(2x), 115, 120-1; note, 125; 
illus no. 7 

Impey, Wilham, 82, 83 
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Inkatla (Chief), see Nkgahle; (station), 
see Sevumelo 

interpreters, 37, 42, 48, 86 

isiXhosa (language), 75 


Jenkins, Thomas, 25, 26n, 29, 41, 45, 
56; note, 131; texts, 45-6, 46-9, 50-4 


Jong (Kora), 74-5 
Jwaloboholo, 121n 


“Kaffrarian” Mission, 24n, 29, 73, 
78n, 81, 99 

Kama (Chief), 128 

Kamastone, 98n, 128n. See also Wit- 
tebergen 

Kamiesberg, 11 

Kaptein, Jan, see Hanto 

Kay, Stephen, 11-12; note, 131 

Kei Korana, 45-48 passim, 64, 73, 
103, 126, 132. See also Hanto (‘‘Jan 
Taaibosch”’); Umpukane. See also 
under Korana generally 

kidnapping, see children, trade in 

Kopi (“Gert Taaibosch”’), 73-4 

Kora language, 18, 51, 52, 55n, 65-6, 
74 

Korana, 18n, 25, 30, 54, 72-6 passim, 
79-80, 82; in war, 102, 104, 107, 
1ogn, 110, 110n. See also Kei Ko- 
rana; Kora language; Links Ko- 
rana; Merumetsu; raiding parties; 
Right-Hand Korana; Umpukane 

Korannaberg, 46n, 56n, 89n 


Ladybrand, 127 

land ownership, 22n 

land transactions, 26, 47, 50, 56 

Langalibalele (Chief), 66n 

languages, see Dutch language; inter- 
preters; isiXhosa; Kora language; 
Nguni languages; Sesotho; Se- 
tswana; Siswati 

Leeukop, 53 

“Leghoyas’’, see Dihoja 

Lekgalo la Botau, 80-1 
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Leliefontein, 11 

Lephoi (Chief), 35 . 

Leribe, 127 

libraries, 91 

Links, Gert, 109 

Links Korana, 126-7, 127 

lions, 18, 13, 37; 57 

Lishuani, 26n, 72-3, 81-2, 98, 98n, 
103-4, 105, 107, I14, 115, 120; 
note, 125-6; illus no. 5, 6 

literacy, 15, 38-9, 42, 55, 65, 91, 92 

local preachers, see native Christians 

Lokualo, 112n; note, 126 

London Missionary Society, 98n 

Lotlokana, 105, 108; note, 126 

Ludorf, J. D. M., 98, 105, 108, 117, 
118, 121; note, 131 My 
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Mabitla (Chief), 109n, 112n, 126 

Mahamba, 96, 129; note, 126 

Maketekete (‘‘David Silo’’), 60n, 77, 
121n 

Makgobalo (Mosotho), 110n 

Makgolokwe, 97n, 98n 

Makosane, 83-6 passim 

Makwatlane, 127 

“Mantatee Country”, 46n 

Mantatee Station, 25, 26n 

“Mantatees”’, (name) 61. See Batlokwa 

Maquassie, 12-14 passim; note, 126 

Maqwaqwa, 66, 97 

Marabeng, 48n, 83-4, 12In 

Marquard, 53n, 126 

marriage customs, 33. See also women 

“Matabele”, see Mzilikazi (Chief); 
“Zulu” refugees 

Matiwane (Chief), 29n, 82 

Matlabe (Chief), 28, 34 

Matlwase, 12n 

Mautse, 86n, 86-8 passim, 127 

Mekwatleng, 28n, 46n, 47n. See also 

Mequatling; Thaba Mekwatleng 

Mensvretersberg, 126 

Mequatling, 88-9. See also Mekwat- 
leng 

Merumetsu, 56n, 58, 66n, 73-5, 88, 
103, 107-8; note, 126; illus no. 8 


missionary activity, 28-30 passim, 
38-40 passim, 54, 66, 77> 88, 92-3, 
g6. See also building operations; 
church discipline; conversions to 
Christianity; interpreters; literacy; 
native Christians; opposition to 
Christianity; printing _ press; 
schools; statistics (mzsstonary) 

Mjaluza (Chief), 36n 

Mmanthatisi (Regentess), 48, 61 

Mmota (Chief), 83-6 passim 

Modder River, 13, 17-9 passim, 112, 
116, 119 

Modderpoort, 8on 

Molapo (Mosotho), 50n 

Molema (Morolong), 108n 

Moletsane (Chief), 13, 16, 47n, 89n, 
102, 106, 110 

Montshiwa (Chief), 108n 

Moos, 126-7 passim, 130 

Mopedi (Mosotho) 80, 110 

Moria, 26n 27 

Moroka II (Chief) 18n, 34, 37n, 46, 
79, 97, 98, 100-1, III, 120, 120n 

Moseme (Chief) 21-3 passim, 26n, 
102, 1ogn 

Moshweshwe (Chief), 26n, 27, 28, 
36n, 50n, 64, 102, 103, 110 

Mota (Chief), see Mmota 

Moteng, 89; note, 127 

Motlhana-wa-pitse. 15n. 

Platberg I 

Mpokane, 46n, 47. See also Umpu- 

kane 

Mswati (King), 96 

Mzilikazi (Chief), 16, 17n, 23, 27n, 
28, 64 


See also 


Natal, 41, 97, 99. See also Chaka 
(King); Dingane (King); Durban; 
Trekkers 

native Christians, 31-4 passim, 36, 
37> 49; 52, 54-8 passim, 79; 72> 77> 
90, 93-5 passim, 104-7 passim, 111, 
112-6 passim, 120. See also statistics 
(missionary) 

New Buchuaap, see Lishuani 
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New Platberg, see Platberg II 

Newland, (name) go. See Platberg II 

Newlanders, (name), 71. See Basters 

Nguni languages, 29, 60 

Nguni-speaking refugees, see “Zulu” 
refugees 

Nieuweland, (name) go. See Platberg 
II 

Nkgahle (Chief), 86-8 passim 


opposition to Christianity, 31-4 pas- 
sim, 48, 76-7, 83, 92, 104, 106 

Orange Free State (Republic), 118, 
120 

Orange River, 34-5, 54, 69 


Paris Missionary Society, 27, 28, 35, 
36, 47n, 59, 89, 98n, 117, 119 

Philippolis, 27, 119 

Platberg I, 15-17 passim, 27; note, 
127 
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VRIJSTATIA 11 


In 1833 the Wesleyan mission stations north of the Orange 
River were transferred to the Caledon River valley in what 
is now the Eastern Free State, and during the thirty years 
which followed, the “Bechuana Mission” expanded its ac- 
tivities to include the border towns of the Cape Colony and 
points as far northward as the modern Swaziland and Mafi- 
keng. See? 
In this anthology the work of the Mission is described by 
means of the contemporary writings of the missionaries 
themselves, and an important period in early Free State his- 
tory is rescued from undeserved obscurity. 
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